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PERSONALITY UNDER SOCIAL CATASTROPHE: 
NINETY LIFE-HISTORIES OF THE NAZI 
REVOLUTION 


G. W. ALLPORT, J. S. BRUNER, anp E. M. JANDORF 


Harvard University 


In response to the accompanying announcement of a prize com- 
petition (see Appendix), over two hundred life-histories on the 
subject ““My Life in Germany Before and After January 30, 1933” 
were received. They averaged one hundred pages in length. All were 
read and analyzed by a corps of psychologists and sociologists work- 
ing in close collaboration.1 Of these documents, ninety were sub- 
mitted to particularly detailed psychological analysis. As a means of 
guiding and standardizing this analysis a schedule comprising the 
following spheres of information was employed: 


Identifying data 

Development of attitudes toward National Socialism 
Frustrations in various spheres of activity 

Sources of frustration 

Reactions to suffering and cruelty 

Changes in mental activity with respect to fantasy, planning, and valuation 
Conformity behavior 

Feelings of insecurity and their alleviation 
Fluctuations in the level of aspiration 

Identifications with groups 

Aggressive behavior 

Regressive reactions 

Defeat and despair responses 

Suicide attempts and fantasies 

Expression of wit and humor 

Plans and achievement of emigration 
Post-emigration adjustment 

Thumbnail summary of case 


*G. W. Allport, J. S. Bruner, G. Devereux, S. M. Diem, E. F. Hartshorne, 
E. Y. Hartshorne, E. M. Jandorf, N. Z. Medalia, N. Timasheff, and G. K. True- 
blood. The Committee on Research in Social Science at Harvard University gen- 
erously provided financial assistance. 
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The schedule called for detailed information on each of these topics 
and wherever possible made use of rating scales and other quan- 
titative devices. The nature of the categories of analysis employed 
will become clearer as our results are presented.” 

The ninety cases are classified in Table 1 in respect to sex, age, 
religious affiliation, socioeconomic status, place of residence, and 
occupation in Germany. By the nature of circumstances they were 
all individuals living outside of Germany at the time of writing, and 
all were strongly anti-Nazi in their political persuasion. The manu- 
scripts include documents received from the United States, China, 
Palestine, Switzerland, Colombia, France, and England. 


TABLE 1 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE NINETY WRITERS 
Percentage Percentage 
Category of cases Category of cases 
Age Occupation 
Sey 26.6 Uncertain and other ........ 26.2 
4.6 Place of residence 
Undetermined .............. 1.1 38.9 
Class membership 18.9 
Lower middle .............. 14.5 2.1 
Sex 
24.0 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


In spite of the extensiveness of the material and the complexities 
of analysis, the principal findings of psychological interest can be 
presented in the form of answers to five questions: 


1. How does the persecuted adult defend himself psychologically against 
catastrophe ? 

2. How far does catastrophic social disorganization disrupt basic per- 
sonality integration ? 

3. How do political attitudes change under the impact of catastrophe? 


*In addition to this extensive psychological analysis, the material has been 
analyzed from the sociological point of view. Since by the very nature of the 
instructions (see Appendix) the material was especially rich in sociological ob- 
servations, this portion of the research will be reported separately in a forthcom- 
ing volume by E. Y. Hartshorne. 
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4. What responses appear under conditions of extreme frustration? 
5. What is the psychological plight of the persecutor ? 


Psychological Protections against Catastrophe 


Several lines of evidence force us to the conclusion that our sub- 
jects actively resisted recognition of the seriousness of the situation, 
or in cases where the seriousness was realized, failed at first to make 
a realistic adjustment to it. The evidence is of six types. 


1. Date of recognizing the threat of National Socialism. In the 
course of analysis, each investigator made a record of the date at 
which writers first showed clear awareness of the menace that Na- 
tional Socialism might contain for their own personal lives. Of the 
48 German cases for which this information was recorded, 29 per 
cent showed their first recognition of the threat in 1933, when the 
revolution was already upon them. An additional 15 per cent of the 
cases did not recognize the threat until 1935 or after. Of the 12 
Austrian cases reporting, 7 did not recognize the threat until 1938. 

A German visiting Vienna in 1937 records his impressions as 
follows: “People were living there in oblivion and quite uncon- 
cerned. They ridiculed anyone who even suggested similarities be- 
tween the German and Austrian political developments.”’ The situa- 
tion was the same in Germany in 1933 and after. One subject 
writes: “This sort of attitude found its extreme expression in one 
of my relatives who reacted to all new decrees, irrespective of their 
content, stoically with the same sentence, which was designed to 
calm him and others: ‘They’ll make exceptions, yes, they’ll make 
exceptions.’ ”” Again, a Jewish woman quotes her husband’s reaction 
to her fears for their safety: “ ‘You’re a child,’ said he, as he made 
himself comfortable in his luxurious bed. ‘You mustn’t take every- 
thing so seriously. Hitler used the Jews very skillfully as propaganda 
to gain power—now that his goal is achieved you'll hear nothing 
more about the Jews.’ ” 

These instances may seem to imply nothing more than an in- 
ability on the part of the individuals concerned to evaluate properly 
and appraise correctly the current political scene—a display of an all 
too common lack of political foresight. In the context of the Ger- 
many of 1929-33 or the Austria of 1933-38, however, such inability 
must have been sustained not merely by ignorance but by dynamic 
psychological mechanisms of a protective nature. For in Germany 
these were years of severe social unrest marked by rising Nazi vote, 
riots, strikes, and disorderly political events. The situation was even 
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more disturbed in Austria, with assassinations and political chaos the 
order of the day. To account for the persistent indifference and 
apathy of our subjects in the face of such violent disorder, one may 
reasonably infer the presence of active resistance on the part of 
these writers, an unwillingness to perceive the anxiety-ridden reality 
of the situation. Additional data support this hypothesis. 


2. Interval elapsing between recognition of danger and first 
thought of emigration. Of the subjects who provided the relevant 
information on this point, we find that 63 per cent waited for two 
or more years after Hitler’s successful conquest before considering 
emigration as an adjustment to the situation. The mean interval is 
three years, with 39 per cent of the subjects reporting intervals ex- 
ceeding the mean, ranging from four to more than six years. What 
happened during the period of time between recognition of the threat 
and first thoughts of emigration will be seen in the discussion of 
responses to frustration. The point here is that before most of our 
writers could break their psychological ties by such a step, they had 
to undergo the trials of extreme suffering and deprivation. 


3. Intensity of shock required to bring realization of catastrophe. 
One Jewish bookseller persisted in her attempt to maintain her busi- 
ness against all manner of indignities until 1938, when a new release 
of anti-Jewish legislation made it totally impossible for her to con- 
tinue. She writes: “It became horribly clear to me that everything 
was over now, that this was only the beginning of a long chain. I 
had made my decision, I had to give up. To fight was senseless, the 
opposition was too overwhelming.” In this case we see clearly the 
prolonged delay in recognizing the simple fact of defeat. Of the 67 
German subjects for whom reports are available, 65 per cent of the 
cases did not admit defeat until 1934 or after, and 39 per cent did 
not give up psychologically until 1938 or 1939. 


The fact that often as many as five years of intense suffering 
have to be experienced before an individual gives up his struggle for 
the fulfilment of long-established needs is first and foremost a tribute 
to the persistence of goal-directed behavior. One is led to the con- 
clusion that reinforcement of response is not the whole story in 
accounting for maintenance of goal-striving. Certainly no incentives 
for such persistent activity were present in the social situation. In- 
deed, the opposite was the case. 


Probably one of the most important reasons for remaining in 
Germany was the unstructured nature of the emigration situation. 
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While consummation of basic desires was becoming increasingly less 
likely there, nevertheless emigration—so uncertain did it appear to 
our subjects—contained no improvement of prospect. The conflict 
was one between the positive valence exerted by a familiar, though 


frustrating, environment and the disagreeable uncertainties awaiting 
them in an unknown land. 


4. The lure of the familiar. How strong was the pull of the 
familiar and how effective its influence in preventing realization of, 
and response to, the catastrophic social change, is revealed in the two 
following excerpts. The author of the first quotation is a writer 
who, unable to sell his manuscripts in Germany after 1933, went 
abroad to find a publisher in England, France, or Austria. 


Finally I returned to Germany and decided after much wavering to try it 
once more. Today I know that this was the greatest mistake of my life; but 
at that time there were enough weighty arguments for it. Abroad I had 
spoken to many emigrants who were completely ruined and who were leading 
a desperate life. I had my mother whom I had to care for; I had all my 
relatives, all my friends—many non-Jews among them—who were faithful 
to me; I had my comfortable home. And I was given the opportunity to enter 


a commercial enterprise where I could earn a living for myself and my 
family. 


A woman who, though a refugee herself, was in charge of a com- 
mittee to aid refugees in Switzerland, reports the following: 


The young actor Meier rushed into the office, one morning, excitedly waving 
a letter that he held in his hand: “Friends, a very fine position was offered 
to me; it is as good as in my hands,” he said enthusiastically. “Where, how, 
when ?” exclaimed those who happened to be in the office at the time. It was 
a rare occurrence indeed for a refugee to find a position and a good one at 
that. “With the Jewish Kultur Bund. I must leave immediately because I 
was requested to sing before them prior to making definite arrangements. 
But that is just a matter of form.” 

It was quite unusual for anyone who escaped Germany to return there, 
but it seemed that all the horror, all the suffering and humiliation that caused 
him to leave his country were forgotten and forgiven as soon as the oppor- 
tunity of making a livelihood presented itself. In vain did they remind him 
of his own tale of woe when he arrived in Switzerland; in vain did they 
point out to him the dangers of a return visit to Germany—the young actor 


seemed like one possessed. A few hours later he boarded the train to 
Germany. 


5. Active avoidance behavior and suppression. Evidence of sup- 
pression is abundant in our data. 


We tried to escape into another sphere by reading novels, studying foreign 
languages, doing different more or less irrelevant things in order to save our 
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energies. I remember the bitter contrast such activity once showed. One day 
the mobs were howling at the near-by synagogue. Hysteric yells shrieked, 
the sky was radiant with the flames of the burning temple. The smell of the 
burned wood and smoke penetrated the windows. We were at the piano and 
played a Mozart concerto. Often our eyes went to the window, but we did 
not stop. We played Mozart, we made music, we did not want to admit 
disturbing reality. We wanted to spare our nerves. 


6. Physical escape. Physical escapes from the field also oc- 
curred. Some subjects traveled to secluded country places where 
Nazi influence had not yet made itself felt. One subject, whenever 
the going got too rough, betook himself to the cottage of a friend 
in the Black Forest, where he managed to lose himself in the 
“grandeur of nature.” This device proved adequate until the po- 
grom of 1938 made it all too clear that escape was not to be had in 
such a manner. Temporary holidays from the catastrophe solved no 
problems. Eventually all of our writers were forced by the logic of 
events and in many cases by extreme physical suffering to escape 
permanently from the field. 


Summary. Many psychological mechanisms seemed to play a part 
in this intricate story of protection against catastrophe. To sum- 
marize them briefly: (1) Persistent goal striving is the indispensable 


postulate. Families to defend, children to educate, businesses to fos- 
ter, friends to help—in short, the conservation of personality struc- 
ture and all the major values of life call for tenacity. (2) Such 
differentiated goal-striving demands the retention of a structured 
field. Migration into a new and strange life-space removes the “be- 
havior supports” essential to the pursuit of long-established goals. 
In adulthood, our data show, such a catastrophic change in frames 
of reference, values, and supporting habits meets with active resist- 
ance. (3) One of the factors in this resistance is the pull of the 
familiar. The dynamic character of the familiar—as yet an inad- 
equately developed chapter in psychology—will probably be found to 
involve at least two interrelated mechanisms. The first, cross-condi- 
tioning, accounts for the incidental reinforcement of behavior 
through collateral stimulation by familiar objects and events.* The 
second, less understood, mechanism implies that familiarity qua 
familiarity acquires positive valence.* (4) Resistance is aided 

*E. B. Holt. Animal drive and the learning process. New York: Holt, 1931. 
E. R. Guthrie. The psychology of conflict. New York: Harper, 1938. 

*G. W. Allport. Personality: a psychological interpretation. New York: Holt, 


1937. Chap. 7. Likewise by the same author: Motivation in personality: reply to 
Mr. Bertocci, Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 533-554. 
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further by the operation of unconscious mechanisms of defense ire- 
quently discussed in the psychoanalytic literature. Among these our 
evidence points to the presence of suppression, rationalization, 
fantasy, and isolation.® 


Enduring Consistency of Personality 


Very rarely does catastrophic social change produce catastrophic 
alterations in personality. Neither our cases nor such statistics as 
are available reflect any such number of regressions, hysterias, or 
other traumatic neuroses as the gravity of the social crisis might lead 
one to expect. On the contrary, perhaps the most vivid impression 
gained by our analysts from this case-history material is of the 
extraordinary continuity and sameness in the individual personality. 
A light-hearted, optimistic, expansive advertising man, affable and 
adventurous, encounters the revolution and is ruined. His attempts 
at readjustment for five years within Germany reflect his expansive, 
sociable, extroverted nature. Finally without discouragement and in 
a wholly adventurous spirit he emigrates to take up the same type of 
life in a new country, continuing his cheerful, unworried, and bouncy 
career. In contrast, an individual of negligible social appeal after a 
long and colorless career as gymnasium teacher encounters unem- 
ployment and persecution. But his very negligibility saves him from 
severe treatment. His emigration is not planned; it takes place in a 
curiously accidental way. In the New World he continues his color- 
less existence, no more and no less submerged in manner and out- 
look, persisting somewhat vaguely in his efforts to be a routine 
teacher as he was in his homeland. Or, a highly competent Jewish 
woman, of means and position, with much sparkle of manner leaves 
Austria well supplied with parting gifts from her non-Jewish friends 
and admirers, and soon assumes the same social position in her new 
home, writing a distinguished and characteristic volume of memoirs. 

To those who hold naively to the view that “personality is the 
subjective side of culture,” this conclusion may be startling. The 
magnitude of the cultural disruption should, according to this theory, 
dismember the personalities of its victims almost beyond recognition. 
Yet it is, on the contrary, resistance to social catastrophe that is the 
outstanding characteristic of our cases. 

The conclusions of the analysts of our life-histories and the testi- 
mony of those who have known refugees before and after their 


* Anna Freud. The ego and the mechanisms of defense. London: Hogarth 
Press, 1937. 
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immigration are not the only evidence available. An experiment 
employing ten of our cases confirms the point. Interviews with these 
ten cases, conducted by an investigator who had no knowledge of 
their life-histories, were focused primarily on the present adjustment 
of personality. When thumbnail sketches based on these interviews 
were matched by 20 judges with thumbnail sketches written by the 
analysts of the same persons based on their life-histories, the result 
was a figure of 95 per cent agreement.* The conclusion is that 
personalities studied by independent investigators, working a full 
year apart in a period of serious disruption, are seen by a new set of 
judges to be recognizably the same. 

Where change does take place, it seems invariably to accentuate 
trends clearly present in the pre-emigration personality. Radical 
transformations do not occur, selective reinforcement and partial 
inhibition accounting for what change there is. In no case does the 
alteration correspond to the complete upset in the total life-space.? 


The Effect of the Revolution upon Political Attitudes 


Whereas temperament, basic traits, and forms of expressive be- 
havior showed resistance to catastrophic change, there were inevita- 
bly alterations in attitude and behavior. Through these, the subjects 
were enabled to make partial adjustment to the catastrophic social 
change going on about them. 


Prominent, for example, are shifts in attitudes toward the Na- 
tional Socialist movement. An analysis of attitudes as reported in 
the life-histories is found in Table 2. In this table Period I covers 
the time from the subject’s first knowledge of National Socialism to 
the year 1929; Period II from 1929 to January 30, 1933, the date 
on which the Nazis seized power in Germany; III from 1933 to the 
time of emigration; [V from emigration to the date of writing, 1939 
or 1940. For convenience the attitudes are grouped under four prin- 
cipal divisions: tolerant (from strong to slight favor); neutral 
(indecision and indifference) ; antagonistic (disgust, hatred, anger, 
revolt) ; and fearful (anxiety, fear, despair). 


* This experiment, a report of which is on file in the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratory, was conducted by Miss Evelyn Kravitz. 

* Implications for Americanization programs are obvious here. Rather than try 
to transform our immigrants into Main Streeters overnight, we should direct our 


attempts toward strengthening those traits best suited to adaptation to the new 
environment. 


A 
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TABLE 2 
ATTITUDES TowARD NATIONAL SOCIALISM 
Percentage* 

Attitude Period 

I II Il IV 

N=39 N=59 N=81 N=5l 

21 47 70 37 


* Percentages in Table 2 and all succeeding tables are based on the ‘number of 
cases supplying sufficient data for a judgment about the phenomenon in question 
rather than on the total population. 


Two things stand out especially in Table 2: the inevitable de- 
sertion of neutral attitudes as the social crisis verged into personal 
catastrophe ; and the concomitant adoption of fearful and antagonis- 
tic attitudes. Among our subjects only three showed a somewhat 
favorable attitude toward National Socialism in its early stages; 
none at all after 1933. A large number, on the other hand, were at 
first indifferent or neutral regarding the movement. With very few 
exceptions, all these cases of original indifference shifted to a 
negative position by 1933. We may assume that, had we a repre- 
sentative sample of the German population, a proportionally large 
group would have been found which shifted from indifference to 
positive affiliation. 

The social forces in Germany which seemed to push people off 
the fence into the ranks of the pro-Nazis or anti-Nazis are intimated 
by one of our subjects: “Everything was appraised according to 
pro- or anti-Nazi; there was simply no possibility of being objective. 
You had to belong to one group. We individualists instinctively felt 
the loneliness of our position outside any group.” In Germany, as 
in Austria, when the battle lines were drawn, political opinions de- 
parted from a normal distribution wherein the Great Undecided sits 
comfortably on the fence, to a state of bimodality in which one had 
either to be for or against “The Revolution.” Here we have evidence 
of a general law of public opinion : in times of grave crisis the central 
tendency in attitude-distribution disappears, its place is taken, as 
opinion is forced to the extremes, by a U-shaped curve.® 

A striking difference in the persistence of anger and fear after 
emigration is also evident in Table 2. Even after emigration, our 
subjects were as angry and disgusted with the Nazis as they had been 
while living beneath the heel of their persecutors. Of their anxiety 


*Cf. Goodwin Watson. Orientation. Bulletin of the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues. J. Soc. Psychol., 1937, 2, Suppl., p. 7. 
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and fear over the Nazi menace, on the other hand, half our subjects 
were freed soon after they reached a new haven. Anger and hatred 
survive two thousand miles of open water; to a much less degree so 
do fear and anxiety. 


In the analysis schedule analysts were asked to record the range 
of objects over which the subject’s attitude toward National Social- 
ism extended. Data on attitudinal range, though not amenable to 
strict quantitative treatment, seem to indicate a growth in generality 
as time went on. Thus, if in Period I Hitler and his circle were 
dismissed as a crack-brained group worthy only of contempt, in 
Period III not only this cluster of individuals but the entire popula- 
tion of followers, all governmental bureaus, all laws, and even in 
some cases, the entire German people became objects of disgust or 
rejection. As the attitude grew more intense, the range of equivalent 
stimuli arousing it increased. 


But even though the degree of generalization increases with in- 
tensification, there is evidence that with time discrimination likewise 
occurs. Although subjects professed to a hatred of all Nazis, many 
of them would make exceptions of particular Nazis. When, as fre- 
quently happened, they found surprising instances of kindness and 
compassion within the Nazi ranks (see below), over half the sub- 
jects accepted the favors gratefully, willingly making exceptions in 
their attitude of condemnation for Nazism and all things pertaining 
thereto. The general principle involved here seems to be that while 
intensity leads to a widening of the range of equivalence, experience 
and discrimination lead to specialization in the attitude, just as irradi- 
ation in the Pavlovian experiments is succeeded by progressive dif- 
ferentiation. There were, of course, die-hards who to the end looked 
upon all good deeds of individual Nazis with suspicion, cynicism, 
and contempt; it was thus they kept intact their generalized hatred. 


Frustration and Its Consequences 


That extreme frustration in the lives of our subjects was the con- 
sequence of the advent of Hitler is obvious. Important here are the 
specific kinds of frustration experienced and the specific types of 
response elicited. Table 3 contains a listing of the spheres of activity 
in which our subjects suffered severe restriction, together with a 


report of those cases in which some expansion of freedom was noted 
by the analysts. 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS REPORTING RESTRICTION AND EXPANSION OF FREEDOM IN 
Various SPHERES OF ACTIVITY 


(PERCENTAGE OF CASES REPORTING ON PERSONAL FREEDOM = 92) 


Constriction of freedom Expansion of freedom 
Percentage Percentage 
Sphere of cases 


Occupation Occupation 
Recreation Recreation 
Religion Religion 
Politics Politics 


Instances of constriction and frustration were almost universal 
in the life-histories. The following example of constriction in friend- 
ship-relations appears in the manuscript of a Viennese Privatdozent: 


With two Jewish friends I had planned a trip to Zell am See. At the railroad 
station I met quite unexpectedly two of my colleagues from the university 
office. They were both gentiles. . . . I distinctly remember the disagreeable 
feeling each of us five had in the compartment. The two Jews sat there— 
polite but reserved. The two gentile officials felt not less uncomfortable. 
We all tried to overcome the situation. . . . But when I stepped out to have 
a cigarette, one of the gentiles said to me: “I hope you did not mind our 
joining your company.” I had to answer: “Oh, not at all, it was only by 
chance that I met the two.” This sounds ridiculous today; but it was very 
serious in 1937. I had to avoid any suspicion that I was enjoying Jewish 
company. We all felt relieved when the two gentiles changed in Salzburg. 
One of my friends remarked, “I hope we did not cause you any trouble,” and 
I felt pretty bad for some time. 


On the subjective side the life-histories report many experiences 
of suffering. These are summarized in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS REPORTING SUFFERING 


(PERCENTAGE oF Cases REPORTING = 87) 


Percentage 
Cause of suffering mentioned of cases 


Great anxiety and feelings of insecurity were practically univer- 
sal. The sources from which they derive are summarized in Table 5. 


- Sphere 
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TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE OF CASES EXPERIENCING INSECURITY FOR VARIOUS REASONS 


(PERCENTAGE OF CASES REPORTING = 92) 
Percentage 

Basis of insecurity 
Uncertainty of future status 
Collapse of previously reliable habits and expectations 
Fear of physical harm 
Financial uncertainty 
Secret police activities 


Of physical torture our manuscripts tell many a grim and almost 
incredible tale. Readers of a single autobiography such as Valtin’s 
Out of the Night sometimes incline to accuse the writer of exaggera- 
tion and romancing. The two hundred life-histories submitted to 
our competition unexpectedly provided a test of reliability for many 
statements of Nazi barbarity. In several cases it so happened that 
more than one of our contributors had been prisoners in the same 
concentration camp (photostats of releases from the camp sometimes 
being included with the life-histories). Although entirely unac- 
quainted with each other, the separate writers many times reported 
events, sometimes of a routine order and sometimes bizarre, which 
agreed fully with each other. The following excerpts from three 
separate ex-prisoners at one concentration camp illustrate the point. 
The hands are bound together on your back with a chain which is then 


fastened to a hook in a tree, so that the tips of your toes don’t touch the 
ground. 


.. . his hands were bound together on his back, and he was hung from the 
tree by a chain. ... 


I was bound to a tree and had to hang there for two hours. .. . The arms 
are bound together on the back by the wrists with a chain. Then one is hung 
from a hook so that, at the most, you touch the ground with the tips of your 
toes. The whole body weight hangs on the drawn-back arms. The pain is 
excruciating. 


Before listing its psychological consequences as revealed in these 
life-histories, it is well to examine the nature of the frustrating 
situation. In many discussions of the psychology of frustration, the 
stimulus situation presents nothing more than a barrier to some goal. 
The normal response to such frustration is alleged to be aggression 
directed against the barrier.® If punishment is threatened for 
aggressive attacks upon the barrier, it is held further, the subject 
will turn either to substitute activity or to displacement of his ag- 


*L. Doob, J. Dollard, et al. Frustration and aggression. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1938? 
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gression. In the case of our subjects, the barrier and the threat of 
punishment both inhered in the same agents (representatives of 
the Nazi regime). For this reason frustration was extreme, and any 
aggression subject to severe and instant punishment. 


Applied to our material, the frustration-aggression hypothesis, 
even when modified by the subsidiary concepts of displacement and 
substitution, falls far short of accounting for the complexity of re- 
sponses brought on by extreme frustration. So diverse were these 
responses that they fail to fit the three categories provided by the 
Yale hypothesis: aggression, displaced aggression, substitute activ- 
ity. The responses we find demand rather a ninefold classification. 


1. Resignation and other defeat reactions. One of the possible 
responses to frustration not mentioned by the Yale authors is resig- 
nation. Not infrequently our writers reported giving up in their 
struggles to resist Nazi intrusions into their lives. With a minimum 
of action and no aggression whatsoever, they seemed to surrender to 
the irresistible tide. In many cases, to be sure, this surrender was 
accompanied by feelings of depression and a bitter consciousness of 
defeat. In all these cases, however, we have evidence of a yielding 
to circumstance that may be considered an instance of adaptation 
through completely submissive behavior. In very few instances were 
these submissive adjustments the only or the permanent form of 
response to frustration; but that they were present in the majority 
of our sample is seen in Table 6, which presents the various spheres 
of activity in respect to which defeat reactions occurred. 


TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE oF CASES REporTING DEFEAT REACTIONS IN DIFFERENT 
oF ACTIVITY 


(PERCENTAGE oF Cases Reportinc DEFEAT = 61) 
Percentage 
Field of activity of cases 


Family 
Community 
Financial 


2. Adoption of temporary frames of security. Another common 
response to the insecurity engendered by frustration is the adoption 
of temporary islands of security. Table 7 lists some of their forms. 
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TABLE 7 
PERCENTAGE OF CASES ADOPTING VARIOUS TEMPORARY FRAMES OF SECURITY 
(PERCENTAGE OF CASES REPORTING TEMPORARY FRAMES OF SECURITY = 74) 


Percentage 
Frame of security of cases 


Faith in underground movement 
Hope of emigration 

Official conformity 

Occupational continuity 
Continuation of routine activities 


Some women found a sense of safety in the routine of house- 
work, some men in continuing day by day in occupational activities ; 
many in thinking of the day when they might escape. Others show 
in their accounts how they shopped around for islands of security, 
sampling in turn political Zionism, rumors of underground move- 
ments, religious activities—anything, in short, that would provide 
distraction and hope. In the case of one family worrying about the 
perils of transportation to a concentration camp (many prisoners 
were shot for the slightest offense), the writer records with grim 
humor the following episode : ‘My mother too had heard about these 
things, and now the reader will no longer be astonished that my 
mother cried happily when, after three weeks, we received a letter 
from my father: ‘Otto, thank God, father is in Dachau.’” To this 
agonized wife even a concentration camp became a frame of security. 

3. Heightened in-group feelings. Another response to frustra- 
tion, possibly an instance of substitute satisfaction for thwarted de- 
sires, was the strengthening of ties within already established groups. 
Most dramatic are the many instances of return to the healing in- 
timacy of the family after bitter experiences of persecution on the 
street, in the office, or in prison. Others turned with new zest to 
their remaining friends as a means of alleviating frustration, still 
others to clubs or religious groups. (See Table 8.) In some of the 


TABLE 8 
PERCENTAGE OF CASES REPORTING CHANGE IN IN-Group FEELING 
(PERCENTAGE OF CASES REPORTING ON IN-Group FEELING = 66) 


Percentage of cases 
Group Decrease Same Increase 
Family 
Ethnic group 
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secondary in-groups (occupation, neighborhood school, and club), 
to be sure, a decreased cohesion was inevitable because of the 
enforced dichotomies (Aryan—non-Aryan, Party—non-Party). 

4. Shifts in the level of aspiration. Still another consequence of 
frustration was a marked lowering of ambitions. For the 44 subjects 
on whom relevant data are available, appreciable diminishing of the 
level of aspiration is found in respect to occupational status (29 
cases), community status (13 cases). 

5. Regression and fantasy. The two following excerpts reflect 
a type of emotional exhaustion that led in various ways to primitive 
forms of psychological response. 

Brief statements in my notebook also show these reactions to the general 
atmosphere; they tell of nervous irritation, restriction, nervous crisis, and a 


somatic longing for sleep. ... A friend told me, “But now I enjoy sleeping. 
A deep night’s sleep is the only relief one can have in these days.” 


This certain state of mind, feeling secure only alone at home, possibly covered 
up in a dark room, was like a psychotic disease. I met hundreds of people 
showing these symptoms. Fright and terrified nervousness were the first 
reactions of indifferent or anti-Nazi circles. 


Some of the cases of heightened in-group feeling within the family 
might safely be classified likewise as instances of regression, possibly 
too some of the cases of return to religion. 

Twenty-five per cent of the cases on whom there were data re- 
specting change in higher mental processes reported an increase in 
the amount of daydreaming, and none a decrease. Twelve per cent 
reported experiencing suicide fantasies. In only two cases had there 
been a mental breakdown. As compared with later evidence on the 
increasingly realistic character of thought and planning under condi- 
tions of frustration, these figures respecting fantasy life are notably 
low. 

6. Conformity to the regime. That a severe frustrating situation 
will not gain the voluntary assent of the sufferer is obvious; and yet 
a kind of segmentalized conformity to the demands of the situation 
serves as a means of avoiding punishment and further frustration. 
Evidence of such partial conformity is found frequently in our 
manuscripts. The writers’ stories seem an endless procession of petty 
conformities to the harrowing demands of the Nazi persecutors. 
As for conformity-behavior, virtually all the cases for whom we 
have data justified themselves in terms of the avoidance of punish- 
ment. A few gave as their reasons the safeguarding of emigration 
plans or of schemes to bore from within. 
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7. Changes in philosophy of life. As the months of persecution 
went on, 42 per cent of the cases for whom data are available be- 
trayed an increased fatalism in outlook. This finding is related, no 
doubt, to the occurrence of defeat reactions and resignation pre- 
viously recorded. Others made attempts to come to terms with the 
situation through alterations in their scale of values. Thus, 33 per 
cent of the cases reporting became more religious, and an equal num- 
ber increased in their concern for the welfare and safety of others. 
In none of these instances was the change revolutionary; rather, it 
took the form of an accentuation of the dominant pre-existing 
philosophical tendency. Such alterations as occurred are seen to best 
advantage in a qualitative analysis of the documents. In some cases, 
for example, moral standards were disturbed. 

Do we know what the next day will bring? A girl whom I begged to give 
herself to me and who had consistently said no, now said: “Perhaps soon.” 


Esther, whom I was still in love with, had left without my being able to see 
her. Would I ever see her again? What of principles! Principles? What for. 


In other cases, hedonic scales of valuation were markedly shifted. 
“Since we have expected the worst and most dreadful at all times, 
things struck us Jews as pleasant which among people of culture are 
taken for granted and do not command particular attention.” On 
the whole, however, our evidence does not uncover drastic alterations 
in the philosophy of life, but rather a modulation here and an in- 
tensification there. 

8. Planning and direct action. Intelligent planning and action 
to overcome obstacles are also stimulated by frustration. In Section 
5 above, we noted that of the cases reporting on “changes in higher 
mental processes,’ 25 per cent revealed an increase in daydreaming. 
For this same group of cases the percentage increase in “planning” 
activity is 77. These figures confirmed the strong subjective impres- 
sion of the analysts that, as the extent of the catastrophe became 
realized, our subjects developed an astonishing amount of ingenious, 
adaptive, and realistic planning. One author tells how infinitely in- 
ventive he became in getting rid of dangerous books banned by the 
Nazis. Others tell similar tales. 

There was only one general topic we all thought of : how to outlast the almost 
superhuman strain of the situation; and how to rid oneself of these sur- 


roundings by getting into another country, and how to find a new place in a 
new world which at least would not bar one’s right to live. 


The mind was constantly on the alert to find out “what to do.” One thought 
and thought, called friends, discussed secretly, listened to rumors... . 
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Problems of adaptation arising from severe personal frustration 
beset our subjects, calling for realistic ingenuity. That ingenious 
solutions occurred, culminating in emigration, is clear proof of one 
primary psychological consequence of frustration: nonaggressive 
planning. 

9. Aggression and displaced aggression. With the threat of 
punishment immediate and severe, there was, naturally, little evi- 
dence of direct aggression against Nazi persecutors. Only three 
physical attacks against Nazis are reported. Antagonism toward the 
regime, to be sure, was expressed by a majority of the cases among 
friends in secret. In 45 per cent of the cases for whom there are 
adequate data on fantasy-life, aggression against the regime played 
a prominent part in the content of dream and fantasy. Occasional 
clear instances of displaced aggression were recorded. ‘‘Hatred rose 
within me. Hatred for this symbol, swastika: hatred for this flag 
and everything connected with it. I could not look at it without 
becoming furious. I became incensed and would take it out even 
upon my poor mother in rudeness.” 

Mentions of desire for revenge against Hitler occurred in 14 per 
cent of the total sample, against the Nazis in general in 22 per cent. 
Two or three of the authors report at the time of writing that 
revenge is now their sole motive in living. 

Although aggression and displaced aggression in various forms 
are frequently encountered in our cases, they must be considered 
merely one mode of response to frustration, and by no means the 
most frequent nor most prominent. Nor is it possible to subsume 
under the concept of “substitute activity” such responses as resigna- 
tion, defeat, conformity, direct action, and planning. It is question- 
able, moreover, whether appreciable psychological insight is to be 
gained by classifying as “substitute activity” such responses as re- 
gression, adoption of temporary frames of security, or lowering of 
the level of aspiration. 

Having encountered these difficulties with the frustration-aggres- 
sion hypothesis as it is stated by the Yale group, the writers suggest 
three problems upon which further research on the matter might 
profitably be undertaken: (1) Response as a function of the intensity 
of frustration. Our data revealed, for example, that excruciating 
frustration—physical torture, even—is most likely to elicit either 
crafty planning for escape or resignation, rather than aggression. 
(2) The relation between ego-involvement and response to frustra- 
tion. It is possible that deep involvement of the ego in the circum- 
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stances surrounding frustration can inhibit or abrogate aggressive 
impulses. (3) The effect of threat of punishment upon aggressive 
responses. The threat of punishment may have a different effect 
upon the response to frustration if it is inherent in the frustrating 
situation (as in Germany) or if it is administered by an outside 
agent (as in the laboratory situation). It may be that the former is 
the more effective in inhibiting aggression. 


Even if improvements and extensions are made in the frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis, it seems unlikely that its basic conception 
will ever be adequate to cover all the consequences of frustration in 
human behavior. 


The Psychological Plight of the Persecutor 


An incidental, though very important, finding concerns the men- 
tal conflicts of the persecutors. Of considerable significance for the 
psychology of the Nazi, this finding came to light as a by-product 
of analysis of our ninety cases. It was noted that some 53 per cent 
reported sporadic kindness from Nazis. Of the 61 Jewish cases, 66 
per cent were treated kindly by the Nazis at some time. 


One of the subjects related the following incident: 


One day several SA men and policemen came to the house to undertake a 
search. After turning the entire house topsy-turvy they helped themselves 
to valuables and left with their pockets stuffed to capacity. Late that night 
the bell rang again, and one of the policemen who had participated in the 
“search” entered. He put a package on the table and explained that he had 
stolen the property in the morning in order that he might save something 
for them. The package represented his share of the loot. 


Another case, often duplicated, shows how compassion manifests 
itself in the very process of torture: 


I had been standing erect, with my face to the wall for several hours, waiting 
to be called and questioned by the Gestapo. I dared not move. The young 
man who had been standing next to me had been manhandled badly because 
he had moved ever so slightly. But I was growing weak. A policeman sitting 
in the room must have noticed this. When one of the Gestapo men came in 
he said to him that I was in the way where I was standing, took me out of 
the room and gave me a glass of water to drink. 


That some Nazis were consistently cruel and sadistic there seems 
to be no doubt. Others, as in the instances cited above, seemed to 
be capable of participating in persecution and yet at the same time of 
alleviating it at certain times when their socialized impulses had the 
upper hand in their natures. Countless Germans, of course, were 
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only surface Nazis, and underneath worked consistently to redress 
the wrongs the party members were inflicting. The following case 
is typical : 

We made the amazing discovery that we had many more friends than we had 
ever been aware of. A high official, for example, with whom my husband 
had no relations other than business ones, and with whom he communicated 
in no other way than over the telephone or in writing, suddenly revealed him- 
self as a friend who dared warn us that we were in danger of immediate 
arrest. One can hardly estimate the risk that this man took in this unselfish 
act which surprised us greatly. 


One of our contributors, a typical burgher who had at first ar- 
dently favored National Socialism because it aspired to a restoration 
of German honor, put the matter this way in his life-history: “But 
this revolution is being fought out in the dark of night by each Ger- 
man in the privacy of his own room.” For many a German, as in the 
case of this burgher, pride in certain Nazi accomplishments was 
turned to bitter shame by the excesses, broken promises, and in- 
decencies. It is questionable whether the morale of a country can be 
high whose citizens, whether Nazis or not, betray so much and so 
agonizing a conflict within themselves. 


SUMMARY 


Personal documents reporting the experiences of ninety indi- 
viduals during the Nazi Revolution have provided a means whereby 
certain prevailing theories of personality can be tested and amplified. 
These documents have likewise yielded insights that no other method 
of investigation could have yielded. In this article we report five 
especially significant findings : 

1. Several lines of evidence demonstrate the inability of the indi- 
vidual to realize the imminence of catastrophic change; adjustment 
to such change is not made with appropriate swiftness. Rather, 
mechanisms of self-protection against full realization of danger are 
most conspicuous. Outstanding are the victims’ adherence to familiar 
scenes and activities and their persistence toward established goals, 
even though the familiar has become fraught with danger and the 
attainment of established goals is no longer possible. The sig- 
nificance of such a finding for Americans in their present national 
emergency is apparent. Constant efforts to awaken realization of 
imminent danger are demanded. 

2. Even catastrophic social change does not succeed in effecting 
radical transformations in personality. Before and after disaster, 
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individuals are to a large extent the same. In spite of intensification 
of political attitudes (toward extreme opposition) and in spite of 
growing awareness and criticism of standards of judgment and 
evaluation, the basic structure of personality persists—and, with it, 
established goal striving, fundamental philosophy of life, skills, and 
expressive behavior. When there was change in our subjects, it did 
not seem to violate the basic integrations of the personality but rather 
to select and reinforce traits already present. 


3. In times of deepening crisis the middle of the road is for- 
saken. Attitudes fall into an asymmetrical bimodal distribution. The 
majority swings to the party in power, while the minority, which 
composes our sample, is forced to the position of extreme opposition. 
In this position it is persecuted, frustrated, and of necessity must 
conform a hundred times a day to one type or another of painful 
coercion. In the process it indulges in a certain amount of un- 
realistic escape-activity but at the same time sharpens its planning 
powers and inventive efforts. If not wholly destroyed or whipped 
into an apathetic submission, members of the minority group may 
ultimately break out of the field entirely—as did our subjects—and 
escape to a new homeland. 


In the course of their development, attitudes toward National 
Socialism showed a marked tendency to broaden as well as to become 
extreme. Not only did our subjects hate Hitler and his immediate 
circle more intensely, but they grew to despise and reject everything 
connected with the movement, in extreme cases even the German V olk 
itself. But although they came to abhor the movement and its ad- 
herents, many of our subjects were still able to make exceptions in 
the case of individual Nazis who showed compassion and kindness 
to them in their personal conduct. 


4. That aggression is neither the most conspicuous nor the most 
natural consequence of frustration is abundantly demonstrated in 
our data. Although there is some evidence of aggression, displaced 
aggression, and of substitute activity, these responses fail to cover 
the rich variety of behavior stemming from the acute frustrations 
caused by the Nazis. Besides aggressive responses, direct or displaced, 
we find defeat and resignation, regression, conformity, adoption of 
temporary frames of security, changes in standards of evaluation, 
lowering of levels of aspiration, heightened in-group feeling, in- 
creased fantasy and insulation, and, above all, increased planning and 
problem-solving. It is obvious that not all these forms of response 
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can be listed under “substitute activity” as the frustration- aggression 
hypothesis would be forced to maintain. 


5. An important by-product of our analysis is insight into the 
psychological plight of the persecutor. Frequent were instances of 
kindness shown our subjects by members of the Nazi party in the 
course of persecution. The inevitable conclusion must be that these 
men suffered acutely for their activities with pangs of conscience and 
conflict. Whether a regime demanding from its adherents so schizoid 
an adjustment can survive is the fateful question before the world 
today. 


APPENDIX 
$1,000 PRIZE COMPETITION 
ATTENTION: 


All persons who have known Germany well before and since Hitler! 
For the purely scientific purpose of collecting materials which will be used 
to study the social and psychological effects of National Socialism on Ger- 
man society and on the German people, one thousand dollars has been made 
available to be offered as prizes for the best unpublished personal life- 
histories (autobiographies) on the theme— 


“My Lire 1n GERMANY BEFORE AND AFTER JANUARY 30, 1933” 


The competition is being personally sponsored by the following members of 
the Faculty of Harvard University, who will serve as a Committee of Judges. 


They will assume sole responsibility for reading the manuscripts and award- 
ing the prizes: 


Gorpon WILLARD ALLPORT Psychologist 
SIDNEY BRADSHAW Fay Historian 
EpWARD YARNALL HaRTSHORNE Sociologist 
The following prizes are offered: 
First Prize $500 Seconp Prize $250 Tuirp Prize $100 
FourtH Prize $50 5 Firtu Prizes, $20 EACH 


Manuscripts may be submitted under a pseudonym or anonymously, but they 
must be authentic. 


You may write in English or in German, whichever you use more naturally. 
There is no limit as to length, but 20,000 words should in — be re- 
garded as a minimum. 


The Competition closes April 1, 1940. ( sidan must be mailed by 
then.) Prizes will be announced as early as possible. 


The manuscripts will be treated as strictly confidential. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS: 


No manuscript will be accepted if it 
does not state clearly on the first 
page the following information: AGE 
(approximate) and Sex of writer; 
the Recion of Germany where writer 
lived, and SizE or ComMuNITY; RE- 
LIGION professed by writer ;—and 
other relevant information about the 
writer’s SocraL Position in Ger- 
many (e.g. married or single, chil- 
dren, approximate income, occupa- 
tion, education, etc.). (Your social 
position as such has no bearing on 
your chances of winning.) 

Your life-history should be written 
as simply, as directly, as fully and as 
concretely as possible. You should 
aim to describe, in so far as you can 
remember them, THINGS WHICH 


AcTUALLY HAPPENED, THINGS PEO- 
PLE Dip and Sarp. The Judges are 
not interested in philosophical reflec- 
tions about the past but in a record 
of personal experience. Quotations 
wherever possible from letters, di- 
aries, notebooks and other personal 
documents will help to give your ac- 
count the authenticity and complete- 
ness which are desired. This is not 
a literary competition. Even if you 
have never written before, if you 
have a good memory, and a good in- 
sight into human nature, you should 
try. Even if you do not win a prize, 


your manuscript will be of value as a | 


source of information about modern 
Germany and National Socialism. 


Address all communications to: s. B. FAY 


776 WIDENER LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


Additional copies of this announcement will be gladly furnished on request. 
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THE CORRELATION BETWEEN COMPONENTS 
OF PHYSIQUE AND SCORES ON CERTAIN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


IRVIN L. CHILD ann WILLIAM H. SHELDON 


Harvard University 


A number of studies in the past have shown low, but sometimes 
reliable, correlations between physique and psychological variables. 
One of the authors has devised and published (5) a technique for 
measuring three apparently elemental components in human physique. 
The same author has employed a rating procedure for the measure- 
ment of basic components of temperament. The latter ratings are 
based on evidence gathered from the life-history, from analytic inter- 
views and from standardized observatior.s. They are intended to 
reflect relatively basic, enduring characteristics of the individual’s 
motivation rather than the more flexible patterns of behavior that 
may be built up and torn down by the vicissitudes of current ex- 
perience. Measurements of the same individuals on physical and 
temperamental components have been found to yield correlation co- 
efficients considerably higher than any coefficients previously reported 
between characteristics of personality and physique. The magnitude 
of the correlations is in part due, we believe, to the appropriateness 
of the psychological variables employed. In part, however, it may 
be due to improvement in the technique for describing physique. For 
this reason it has appeared desirable to turn again to the more super- 
ficial psychological characteristics that are measured by current 
paper-and-pencil tests, to see how closely these are related to physique 
as measured by the newer techniques. 


The subjects used were all undergraduates in Harvard College. 
Subjects were selected and the data obtained in several different 
ways, which will be described as each psychological measure is sep- 
arately considered. The number of subjects used for obtaining any 
single correlation varies from 90 to 518. 


*This material will be presented in a forthcoming volume tentatively called 
Physique and temperament. 
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METHOD OF MEASURING PHYSIQUE 


The method employed for measuring the components of physique 
for the subjects was that described by Sheldon and associates in a 
recent publication (5). The three basic components are as follows: 
(1) endomorphy—a tendency toward roundness and softness; 
(2) mesomorphy—a tendency toward squareness, hardness, and 
muscularity; (3) ectomorphy—a tendency toward linearity and 
fragility. These three basic components are all negatively correlated 
with one another, but not to the extent that two of them completely 
determine the third. Numerals assigned to each of the three com- 
ponents (on a 7-point scale) describe the general form of an indi- 
vidual’s physique, or the somatotype. A secondary characteristic of 
physique is gynandromorphy, or the relative predominance of phys- 


ical characteristics of the opposite sex. Various degrees of femininity 


may be found in male physiques of any somatotype. For the present 
data, gynandromorphy is correlated positively to the extent of + .65 
with the first basic component (endomorphy), and is negatively cor- 
related with the second component (mesomorphy) to the extent of 
—.68. There is a low and unreliable correlation between femininity 
and the third basic component, ectomorphy.’ 


The techniques for somatotyping and for rating gynandro- 
morphy are described in detail in Chapters III and IV of The 
Varieties of Human Physique (5). All of the subjects used in the 
present study were somatotyped by Sheldon. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES AND RESULTS 


Measurements of Ability and Achievement 


For this part of the study no data were collected especially for 
our purposes Data were merely assembled which were already avail- 
able, and the choice of subjects was based only upon the availability 
of the data. In the course of a previous research by one of the 
authors, nearly all the members of the Class of 1942 had been photo- 
graphed and rated on the three basic components of physique. Most 
members of this class had taken either before or shortly after admis- 
sion to college the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. A considerable number had also taken the 
Mathematics Achievement Test given by the same board.* Those 

® These correlations were found in the present study and are based on 139 cases. 
The exact figure for ectomorphy and gynandromorphy is + .07. 


* These tests are described in annual reports of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 
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subjects were selected, 518 in number, for whom all three of these 
sets of data were available. 


The Scholastic Aptitude Test is a highly purified test of ability 
to manipulate words and verbal concepts. It measures with a high 
degree of reliability verbal abilities such as are included in the com- 
plex of abilities sampled by the ordinary tests of “general intelli- 
gence.’ That it does measure verbal abilities as distinguished from 
quantitative, spatial, and other abilities is indicated by the fact that it 
is especially successful in predicting grades in college courses which 
would be expected to require predominantly verbal facility (such as 
English, social studies, and foreign languages). The Mathematics 
Achievement Test is similarly purified and yields fairly high cor- 
relation with subsequent achievement in college courses in math- 
ematics and in the sciences. It is, however, designed to measure 
previous attainment in the acquisition of mathematical knowledge 
and skill. It is not primarily an aptitude test, and to a much greater 
extent than the verbal test it is dependent upon specific training 
which would vary greatly among the students in our sample. Since 
students are relatively free to choose their own curricula, it is still 
likely that scores on the Mathematics Achievement Test will reflect 
in some degree the student’s aptitude for quantitative thinking and 
his interest in it. Therefore it is believed that the discrepancy be- 
tween the two scores in a single individual may be significant of 
differences in aptitude and interest despite the fact that one of the 
tests is designed to measure specific achievement. For that reason 
the difference between the two scores is used here as a third variable 
in addition to the two scores themselves. 


The correlations obtained between each of these three measures 
of ability (or relative ability) and each of the three basic components 
of physique are shown in Table 1. It will be noted that the correla- 
tions are all very low; the highest is .10. This fact is not surprising, 
but it is of interest to see whether any of the coefficients may never- 
theless be statistically significant, that is, whether any of them may 


TABLE 1 


CoRRELATION (r) BETWEEN COMPONENTS OF PHYSIQUE AND MEASURES OF ABILITY 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 


(N= 518; P. E.r = .03) 


Component of Physique 
Endomorphy Mesomorphy Ectomorphy 
Psychological Verbal 

measure Mathematical 
Discrepancy 
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reliably indi-ate that there is some correlation between physique and 
ability. 

Consider first the results for the verbal aptitude score. For our 
data there is certainly virtually no correlation with endomorphy or 
mesomorphy, and it is extremely unlikely that for other comparable 
samples the correlation would be much higher. The coefficient ob- 
tained with ectomorphy is + .09. The chances that the true correla- 
tion is zero or in the opposite direction are 2.2 out of 100. Thus 
from this study alone we could conclude with a fair degree of re- 
liability that there is a slight positive association between verbal 
aptitude and a tendency towards a lean and fragile physique. That 
this association is truly positive but low seems even more likely be- 
cause such a conclusion is consonant with the results of a number of 
previous studies which have used somewhat different measures of 
physique.* Since the usual correlation has been found to be about 
.10 or even higher, it may be surprising that we obtained a correla- 
tion nearly that high, because the population used in the present study 
is probably more highly selected for verbal aptitude than were the 
college populations used in other studies. 

The results obtained for the mathematical achievement scores are 
of less certain significance because the precedents are less clear. The 
correlation with endomorphy is —.04 and it may be concluded that 
the true correlation is probably not far from zero, but we cannot be 
certain whether there may be in the general population a slight 
negative correlation. The coefficient with ectomorphy is + .08. This 
is only slightly lower and slightly less reliable in its indication of 
direction of association than the correlation between the same com- 
ponent and the verbal score. This correlation, too, may be taken to 
confirm results previously obtained with general intelligence tests 
which include both verbal and quantitative functions. Within the 
limits of significance of our results, then, it would appear that 
ectomorphy is positively correlated with both verbal and math- 
ematical ability and interest. The correlation with mesomorphy is 
— .10. This is the highest and therefore statistically the most re- 
liable of the coefficients in the entire group. It indicates a tendency 
for individuals who are relatively high in mesomorphy to have 
slightly lower scores on mathematical achievement and therefore 
presumably to have slightly less aptitude or interest or both for 
quantitative work. Despite the greater statistical reliability of this 


“See Hull (2) or Paterson (3) for a summary of these studies. 
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finding we cannot feel certain that it is significant unless it is con- 
firmed by subsequent work. 

The correlations between physical components and discrepancy 
scores (difference between verbal and mathematical scores) are still 
lower. The correlation with ectomorphy is virtually zero. This is 
the finding that would be expected if, as the other results suggest, 
ectomorphy carries with it a slight predisposition toward high scores 
in both verbal and mathematical functions and not a tendency 
towards a higher score in one of the functions than another. The 
other two coefficients are both .06, positive with endomorphy and 
negative with mesomorphy. The chances that each of these correla- 
tions would be found to hold in the same direction with repeated 
sampling are 91 in 100. If they should be confirmed by subsequent 
work, the correlation with endomorphy is consistent with the finding 
of a slight (and here unreliable) negative correlation between math- 
ematical scores and this component and no correlation between verbal 
scores and this component. The negative correlation between the 
discrepancy value and mesomorphy is puzzling, however, for it ap- 
pears contradictory to the tendencies indicated in the findings for the 
two ability scores separately. If it is confirmed in later studies, it is 
to be hoped that its significance may also be clarified. 

The average scores on the verbal and mathematical tests have 
been computed for the subjects in each somatotype and in each of 19 
somatotype groups.® If the pattern of components in an individual 
were related to the test-scores in a complicated manner such that the 
relation would be obscured by linear treatment, the relation might be 
revealed in this way. Actually no very striking results were obtained 
here. The results may be of interest to anyone who has additional 
data to compare with them, but they will not be presented at length 
here. 


Ascendance-Submission 


To obtain a measure of dominance or submission, the Allport 
A-S Reaction Study was employed. This is a paper-and-pencil ques- 
tionnaire which asks the individual how he has behaved or would 
behave in a number of situations in real life. The test may from its 
very composition be taken a priori to afford a measure of the extent 
to which the individual thinks of himself as being ascendant or sub- 
missive in his everyday social relationships. It is unknown to what 
extent the test results correspond with the actual behavior of the 


* The classification of somatotypes into 19 groups is that suggested on p. 119 of 
The varieties of human physique (5). 
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individual; correlations with ratings by associates are moderately 
high (4), but the ratings may themselves be poor measures. 

The subjects for this part of the study were 90 students, mostly 
sophomores but including representatives of all classes. The A-S 
Reaction Study was filled out by seventy students in connection with 
their work in an introductory psychology course. The remainder of 
the subjects were secured by four or five undergraduates who assisted 
the investigators. In no case did the subjects know that the scores 
were being used for correlation with measurements of physique. 

The authors’ expectations about the correlations which might be 
found were that ascendance-submission scores would show a positive 
correlation with mesomorphy and a negative correlation with gy- 


nandromorphy. For one of the authors these expectations were based — 


on the fact that the A-S Reaction Study appears to measure, at a far 
more superficial level, the tendencies which at a basic temperamental 
level have been called somatotonia, and somatotonia is known to be 
related to the physical variables in the manner just indicated.* The 
other author expected similar results on the grounds of certain 
obvious assumptions about the differential treatment that the social 
environment would be likely to accord to people of varying physiques. 


The correlations obtained between physical components and A-S 
scores are shown in Table 2. The probable error of each of the cor- 


TABLE 2 


CorRELATION (r) BETWEEN MEASURES OF PHYSIQUES AND Scores ON THE A-S 
Reaction Stupy 


(N= 90; P. Ex = .07) 


Measure of Physique 
Endomorphy Mesomorphy Ectomorphy Gynandromorphy 
Correlation with 
+0.05 +0.19 —0.17 —0.13 


relations is .07. It may be observed that none of the correlations are 
very high and that none of them reach the usual criteria of statistical 
reliability. The largest is only 2.7 times its probable error. The 
largest and most reliable is the correlation of + .19 between meso- 
morphy and ascendance. This coefficient is in the direction expected. 
Although there are 3.5 chances in a hundred that there is not a true 
positive correlation, the significance of the finding is increased by 
the fact that it agrees substantially with results obtained by Cabot 
(1). The negative correlation with gynandromorphy also confirms 


* These correlations will be reported in the forthcoming volume mentioned in 
n. 1. 
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the expectations of the authors. The coefficient is only 1.4 times its 
probable error, however; so it is quite uncertain whether a genuine 
tendency is indicated. Low negative correlations with endomorphy 
and ectomorphy might also have been expected, but only the latter 
turned out to be negative in this sample. 


The number of cases for which A-S scores are available is not 
sufficient to permit adequate comparison of group averages for 
people of different somatotype patterns. Because of the desirability 
of considering the possible bearing of the patterning of components, 
however, the following roundabout way of considering the problem 
was devised. First, the individual somatotypes were grouped into the 
19 classes that are mentioned in note 5, above. The 19 classes were 
then arranged in a rank order according to the theoretical expectation 
of the probable mean scores on the A-S test. These expectations 
were not based on any consideration of the content of the test itself 
but simply on one of the authors’ impression of the relative strength 
of somatotonia in the several classes (on the assumption that the 
test was in part reflecting that temperamental component). This 
rank order was then treated as a scale, providing for each individual 
a “prediction” of his relative score on the A-S test on the basis of 
his somatotype.* Actual scores on the A-S test were then plotted 
against these predictions, and a product-moment coefficient of correla- 
tion was calculated. This coefficient was + .09. It is in the direction 
of agreement between prediction and fact, but it is unreliable since 
the probable error is .07. 


There was an opportunity here to check certain theoretical con- 
siderations about the relation of A-S score to height. A tendency has 
been found for men of short stature to show an overcompensating 
somatotonia at the manifest level if they are high in mesomorphy 
but not if they are low in mesomorphy. If the A-S score were a true 
measure of manifest somatotonia, then, it might be expected to show 
a negative correlation with height among men relatively high in 
mesomorphy and a positive correlation with height among men 
relatively low in mesomorphy. Our subjects were divided into two 
groups according to whether a negative or a positive correlation 
would be expected on these grounds; there were 41 in the former 
group and 49 in the latter. The product-moment coefficients were 
— .01 and —.00 for the two groups respectively (with a probable 
error of .10). It may be concluded within the limits of reliability of 


* The ranking of the somatotype groups was done before the author had seen 
any of the data obtained by personality tests. 
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these results, therefore, that there are no such correlations between 
A-S score and height as would be predicted on the grounds described. 


Measurement of Masculinity-Femininity 


The instrument used for measuring masculinity-feminity was the 
Terman-Miles M-F Test (also known as the Attitude-Interest 
Analysis Test). This is a composite test containing a number of sec- 
tions and items of very diverse types, which might be characterized 
in general as items relating to attitudes, interests, beliefs, and emo- 
tionality. The test was built up entirely in an empirical fashion. A 
great variety of items were given to males and females selected from 
single populations (such as college students, high-school students, 


club members). It was found that on a great many items a certain. 


response was given more frequently by the females than by the males 
in each population, or vice versa. The test is made up of items which 
do in this sense discriminate between male and female members of 
our society. An individual’s score consists of the number of re- 
sponses he makes which are made predominately by males minus the 
number of responses he makes which are given predominately by 
females. Thus masculinity-femininity as defined by a score on the 
test is measured along a single continuum with masculinity at the 
upper or positive end and extreme femininity at the lower or negative 
end. The test has high reliability. Its validity is difficult to evaluate. 
Differences obtained between average scores for groups (6) are con- 
sistent with the notion that the test measures a fundamental sexual 
dimension in personality, but do not afford adequate evidence for 
establishing the notion. 


The authors expected to find a negative correlation between 
masculinity as measured by the M-F test and gynandromorphy. Since 
gynandromorphy is positively associated with endomorphy and neg- 
atively associated with mesomorphy, it also seemed likely that M-F 
scores ought to show negative and positive correlations respectively 
with those two basic components of physique. The expectation of 
these results could be equally well based on the assumption of direct 
determination of personality by physical constitution, or on the as- 
sumption that the personality tendencies involved would be developed 
as a response to the differential treatment accorded to individuals of 
different physiques by their social environment. To discuss at length 
which of these explanatory paths is preferable would be much the 
same as to quibble over the priority of the hen or the egg, until they 
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are worked out, as they undoubtedly can be, into differential predic- 
tions about the outcome of future research. } 


The results obtained on the relationship between dimensions of 
physique and scores on the M-F test are shown in Table 3. The i 
probable error of each coefficient is .06. The highest correlation in } 
the group is the negative correlation of .21 with gynandromorphy. 
This is the highest coefficient of correlation between measures of 
physique and of personality obtained anywhere in this study. It is 
three and one-half times its probable error, so that the chances are 
only one in a hundred that there is not a true negative correlation. The 
coefficients for endomorphy and mesomorphy are also in the direction 
that was expected; they are, however, smaller and less reliable. The 
‘ correlation with ectomorphy is nearly zero. Thus in direction of in- 
: dicated association the findings agree with what was expected, and 
one may be fairly certain that the direction of the most important 
PF correlation, that between masculinity in test performance and in 
physique, would hold true in a larger sample. 


e TABLE 3 
y CoRRELATIONS (r) BETWEEN MEASURES OF PHYSIQUES AND 
e Scores ON THE M-F Test 
e (N = 132; P. E.r = .06) 
Measure of Physique 

e Endomorphy Mesomorphy Ectomorphy Gynandromorphy 
Correlation with 
J M-F scores......... —0.10 +0.12 —0.03 —0.21 
y As in the case of the ascendance scores, the relationship to the 
ir individual somatotype pattern was approached indirectly. One of 

the authors ranked the nineteen somatotype groups according to the 
n theoretical expectation of their average masculinity-femininity | 
e scores. This ranking was not based upon experience with the M-F | 
J test but upon the relative presence of femininity of physique in the 
F various groups, on the assumption that the test measured some 
ly variable which might be dependent upon femininity of physique. q 
yf When the individuals were given a prediction value according to this q 
ct rank order a correlation with their actual scores of + .12 was ob- i 
S- tained. Again the coefficient is in the direction of confirming the 
d prediction, but it is only two times its probable error (.06). 
of The authors of the M-F test have prepared a second scoring 
th device which yields from the same test a score of “sexual inversion” q 
1e inmen. The scoring key is based on the differential responses of a il 
y group composed principally of passive male homosexuals as com- | 
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pared with an unselected sample of youths. Because of the enormous 
labor of obtaining this score, it was not computed for all individuals 
in our sample. Instead we selected the 24 men who had the lowest 
rating on gynandromorphy (most masculine in physique) and the 21 
with the highest rating (least masculine in physique). Their papers 
were scored for sexual inversion, and the means of the two groups 
were compared. The results are presented in Table 4, along with a 


TABLE 4 


COMPARISON ON ScoRES FOR MASCULINITY AND INVERSION, OF A Group HIGH IN 
FEMININITY OF PHYSIQUE WITH A Group Low IN FEMININITY OF PHYSIQUE 


Masculinity Score® Inversion Score® 
Low Group H igh Group LowGroup High Group 

24 21 24 21 
43 40 182 264 
8.9 8.9 38.0 58.9 
Opifg 13 71 
1.9 1.2 


similar comparison for M-F scores (where the coefficient of correla- 
tion for the entire group is known to be 0.21). The difference 
between the two groups is in the expected direction, the men with 
the most feminine physique tending to have higher scores on the 
inversion scale. The difference is not statistically significant, and the 
critical ratio is smaller than for the M-F scores. The indication is 
that for this sample there is a positive correlation of less than 0.2 
between the inversion score and gynandromorphy, and that the co- 
efficient would not be statistically reliable. It may be meaningful that 
the 21 individuals of relatively feminine physique are much more 
variable on the inversion scale than are those of relatively masculine 
physique. The standard deviations differ considerably, and both the 
highest and the lowest scores occur in the feminine group. High 
variability might be expected on, among other grounds, the supposi- 
tion that these physiques carry a tendency towards inversion which 
is expressed overtly in some cases and strongly compensated for by 
counterreaction in others. The difference in variability does not, 
however, appear in the M-F scores. 


*On the masculinity scale, a high positive score indicates high degree of 
masculinity ; on the inversion scale, a high positive score indicates high degree of 
inversion. To compare these results with mean scores for other groups, see the 
Terman and Miles volume (6). 
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SUMMARY AND DIscussION 


Measurements of physique obtained by the somatotyping tech- 
nique have been studied in relation to the scores of college students 
on tests of verbal aptitude, mathematical achievement, ascendance- 
submission, masculinity-femininity, and sexual inversion. The cor- 
relations and differences obtained have been rather consistently in the 
directions suggested by previous studies and by the simple assump- 
tion of continuity between physical and psychological makeup. They 
are all very small, however, and either statistically unreliable or 
merely on the edge of reliability. It may be concluded that these new 
measures of physique do not show a substantially higher relation to 
psychological data of this sort than do other measures of physique 
used in previous investigations. 

The low magnitude of the correlations and differences reported 
here should not, however, be taken as proof of the absence of close 
relationships between physital and psychological variables. It is 
quite possible that the tests used in this study may be measuring only 
the more superficial aspects of variables of which the deeper and 
more enduring aspects may be more closely related to physique. 


- What is demonstrated here is that even with an improved method of 


handling physique, scores on tests of the sort we are using are not 
highly related to physique and that the person who wishes to explore 
such relationships needs to use other techniques and perhaps needs 
to set his psychological variables into a frame which renders them 
more comparable with basic approaches like that of somatotyping. 

The evidence that there is some relationship, of whatever magni- 
tude, between measures of physique and of personality should of 
course not be interpreted as having any bearing on the sources of 
the relationship. For example, correlations considerably higher than 
those obtained here might well have been expected either on grounds 
of direct biological determination of temperamental tendencies or on 
grounds of the intermediate influence of both the social and the 
physical environment. If significant relationships are established be- 
tween personality and physique, important paths of research are 
opened up which have implications for every branch of psychology and 
social science. But the sources of those relationships pose important 
research problems for the future which are in no way solved by 
studies which take only the first step of determining whether or not 
the relationships exist. 
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A NOTE ON THE DISSOCIATION OF A 
PERSONALITY 


HAROLD GRIER McCURDY 
Meredith College 


It is hardly possible now to reach a thorough understanding of 
the Beauchamp case. When Morton Prince described the whimsical 
behavior of his disorganized young woman, discretion compelled him 
to omit some of the facts which he knew, and because of his point 
of view others probably escaped him which would seem important 
to us today. On top of this, he chose to turn his report? into a mel- 
odrama, with facts and theater all mixed up together, so that it is a 
painful task to disentangle them. Yet perhaps it is possible to under- 
stand a little more about the case than Prince himself apparently did. 
Emotional involvement in the difficulties of his patient may have 
clouded the physician’s thought. The phenomena of transference, 
which it was left to Freud to illuminate, could not have been fully 
appreciated in Boston at the turn of the century, when Prince had 
Miss Beauchamp under his care. 

A brief résumé of the case will help refresh the reader’s memory 
for the discussion which follows. Miss Beauchamp, a college student, 
came to Prince for medical attention in 1898, when she was twenty- 
three years of age and he was forty-four. Her symptoms were 
“headaches, insomnia, bodily pains, persistent fatigue, and poor 
nutrition.”* Failing to relieve these complaints by conventional 
methods, Prince on April 5 began to employ hypnosis, with good 
results. Except for a: amnesia covering the hypnotic periods, the 
waking and the hypnotic states appeared to be the same; the same 
mood of weary depression obtained in both. But one day in April 
the patient’s manner while under hypnosis changed: she suddenly 
became vivacious, bold and saucy, and stutteringly began to refer to 
herself in the nonhypnotic state as “she,” as if talking about some- 
one else entirely. Prince now believed that he had three distinct per- 


* Prince, Morton. The dissociation of a personality. (2d ed.) New York: 
Longmans, 1913. ® Ibid., p. 14. 
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sonalities on his hands where there had been only one before, and, 
accordingly, labeled them BI, BII, and BIII. BI was the original 
Miss Beauchamp, BII the first hypnotic state, and BIII this new 
hypnotic state, for which the name “Sally” was soon adopted. A 
little over a year later (June 7, 1899) a fourth personality, as Prince 
conceived it, emerged from a spontaneous trance, and was labeled 
BIV. BIV was the exact opposite of BI and knew practically noth- 
ing about any of the other three personalities, though known to the 
two hypnotic states, BII and Sally. Since all these different states 
represented different moods and different memories, and since they 
alternated freely with one another, the patient’s behavior was often 
highly discontinuous and contradictory both to herself and to Prince. 
(It would seem that it was much less so to more casual observers, 
even fairly close friends.) Not until seven years after the first con- 
sultation did Prince consider his patient well enough to do without 
constant supervision. 

During the seven years of his attendance on Miss Beauchamp, 
Prince often saw her daily, and a continuous stream of correspond- 
ence passed between them when they were not within calling distance, 
as well as when they were. There was thus at least one fixed point 
always present in the distracted firmament of her experiences. Re- 
gardless of changes in mood and lapses of memory, regardless of the 
alternation of presumed distinct personalities, Miss Beauchamp con- 
tinued to visit and write to Prince. For seven years he was the 
gravitational center of her world. This is surely a fact of paramount 
importance, nor is it any less so for being so perfectly obvious. 
Indeed, her relationship to him is a far better reference point for 
judging her personality changes than is the “real, original, or normal 
self” which Prince assumed. When she was submissive to him, she 
was BI; when flippant and flirtatious, BIII; when rebellious, BIV. 
Prince reacted with considerable emotion to these various attitudes 
toward himself. He was gentle with BI, amused with BIII, and 
severe with BIV. To understand how he felt, one only needs to read 
the letters to him. Those from BI are respectful, serious, apologetic, 
frequently confessing to sins and asking for forgiveness, typically 
thanking him for “all his kindness and patience.”’* Those from BIII 
are slangy, saucy, and teasingly affectionate, though sometimes burst- 
ing out with expressions of mock rage. The following will give 
some idea of the style, and something more: “Know all men by these 
present that I, Sally, being of sound mind and in full possession of 


* [bid., p. 111. 
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all my senses, do hereby most solemnly promise to love, honor, and 
obey Morton Prince, M.D., situate in the city of Boston, state of 
Massachusetts, from this time forth, toujours. Amen, amen, amen.’’* 
BIV in general refused to write, but now and then would get off 
something like this: “Dr. Prince,—Will you be good enough to 
address my letters properly.”® It is oversimplifying matters, of 
course, to characterize any of these states or personalities by a single 
attitude, as they were all to some extent fluid, particularly the volatile 
Sally ; but the point is that, in so far as they can be so characterized, 
it is above all with reference to their relations with Prince. 

Miss Beauchamp’s attitude as BIV can be pretty clearly differ- 
entiated from her attitude both as BI and as Sally in one and the 
same respect: in that state she was consistently opposed to Prince’s 
interfering with her life, while in the other two states she very 
frequently begged him to continue his ministrations. Here, for 
example, is an excerpt from Sally’s correspondence: ‘Are you going 
to send me away too and never, never let me see you again? I haven’t 
been bad enough for that, have I? really and truly bad? wicked? I 
did not mean to be. I can’t bear to have you cross with me! It’s 
worse than everything else. Oh, so much worse.” And this is from 
BI: “If you would but forgive me or let me know in what I have 
offended! Forgive me, forgive me, dear Dr. Prince, whatever this 
awful thing that I have done. You must not leave me. To whom 
could I go! I have only you and I know you will understand! So 
long you have kept me,—Won’t you to the end?”’? To be sure, be- 
fore the appearance of BIV, Miss Beauchamp, as BI and Sally both, 
had shown frequent resistance to Prince’s control. But in BIV this 
resistance became concentrated and outspoken, where it had pre- 
viously been subtle and diffuse, and actually led to physical combats. 
On one memorable occasion Prince had to wrestle with her for two 
hours before he was able to hypnotize her and change her from BIV 
to another, more pliant state.® 

The character of the resistance to Prince before the appearance 
of BIV, as well as the circumstances surrounding that event, may 
help to explain this one division in Miss Beauchamp’s personality, if 
no other. The first show of contrariness which Prince notes did not 
affect him, but a good friend of Miss Beauchamp’s, a Miss K. In- 
stead of acquiescing in her friend’s wishes and opinions, as formerly, 
she was distressed to find herself contradicting her, and telling her 


* Ibid., p. 138. 
® Ibid., p. 428. * Ibid., p. 360. 
* Ibid., p. 453. * Ibid., pp. 493 f. 
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impulsive lies. Then a Mr. X., the husband of another and very 
important friend, came in for some untruthful and scandalous (but 
absurd) imputations. Finally, Prince himself began to feel her 
negativism: ‘‘something” prevented her from keeping her appoint- 
ments with him; she struggled against an almost uncontrollable im- 
pulse to lock him up in his office. A continual conflict ensued over 
appointments and other requirements made of her by Prince and 
others. Sally had by this ‘time come on the scene, and the misconduct 
of Miss Beauchamp was generally blamed on her. The principal 
cause of her misconduct was a certain William Jones, with whom 
she (as Sally) persisted in making engagements even when carrying 
them out meant breaking those with other people, and to whom, 
against Prince’s wish, she persisted in writing passionate letters. 
How many of these letters reached their destination and how many 
were written simply to fall in the hands of Prince (and perhaps 
arouse jealousy!) it is impossible to say. A good bit of the com- 
munication with Jones seems to have been fictitious. However that 
may be, much of the resistance to Prince evidently originated in the 
counter-attraction of this other man, whom Miss Beauchamp had 
known for years. As Sally phrased the situation, BI thought “‘alto- 
gether too much of ‘dear Dr. Prince’ and too little of my long- 
suffering Jones,’?® and she was determined to see justice done. 
Within half a year the opposition originating in Jones became serious 
enough in Prince’s eyes to warrant an effort to bring an end to his 
correspondence with Miss Beauchamp. “One day, early in Novem- 
ber,”’ he writes, ““Miss Beauchamp came to the consulting room, for 
the purpose of writing a letter in my presence. This letter was in- 
tended to explain the nature of her malady to her unconsciously 
troublesome correspondent, Jones, who was ignorant of her mental 
disability. It was hoped that the letter, being countersigned by me, 
would put an end to the correspondence and engagements in which 
her irresponsible self still persisted.’’*? The scheme failed, however, 
because Miss Beauchamp never could be brought to write the letter 
at all, and indeed made repeated attempts to escape from the room— 
behavior which Prince explains as due to the machinations of Sally, 
operating subconsciously. The resistance to Prince’s authority thus 
appeared centered in the Jones affair, which he could not break up. 
The matter became critical on June 7, 1899. On that day Miss 
Beauchamp received an exciting note from Jones, hallucinated a 
headline in a newspaper which said that Morton Prince was dead, 


Ibid., p. 104. Tbid., p. 106. Tbid., p. 121. 
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and, when Prince visited her a few hours later, fancied that he was 
not Prince, but Jones, and that he had climbed romantically into the 
house by an upper-story window. Thus was recapitulated in dramatic 
form a real incident in the relations between Miss Beauchamp and 
Jones which had occurred one summer night six years before, and 
Prince was temporarily annihilated. Out of the ashes BIV was born 
—a new division of Miss Beauchamp devoid of memory for the 
interval from the romantic incident of 1893 to this moment in June, 
1899, largely ignorant of the doings of BI, and completely so for 
the doings of Sally, who “not only objected to any interference, but 
resented it as an impertinence’’—that is, when it came from Prince 
at any rate—and who had a “nasty temper” with which to back up 
her intransigeance.’* It seems quite clear that she was an expression 
of Miss Beauchamp’s divided loyalties, and was produced by them. 

Those acquainted with Prince’s book will have no difficulty in 
recalling how much importance is assigned there to the occasion in 
1893 when Jones came to see Miss Beauchamp at the hospital where 
she was nursing and approached her in such a way that she was 
terribly shocked at the time and radically disturbed for days after- 
wards. This occasion furnished the material of visions and phobic 
symptoms in great number during the period of Prince’s observa- 
tions. It is clear that, whatever the real nature of Jones’s offense (it 
seems to have been a kiss, at most), Miss Beauchamp reacted to it 
as a violent sexual assault. It is one of the strange contradictions of 
the case that she continued to associate with Jones and to value him 
highly, even while memories and crystal-visions of the traumatic 
event affected her with horror. One would suspect that the event 
screened other, more important, experiences of childhood which it 
in some way summed up and symbolized. If this is correct, then the 
particular contribution of Jones to the shock of that moment may 
have been very slight indeed. Prince has little to say on this point. 
But there are, in Sally’s “Autobiography,” hints of disturbances in 
childhood which possibly have some bearing on the problem. As a 
small child, Miss Beauchamp passed her days “terrified by the ap- 
pearance of her father, but worshipping, literally worshipping, her 
mother.”’!* Nevertheless, she constantly feared that something tragic 
was going to happen to her mother, dreamed that she was gone for- 
ever, and tried to be perfect in order to avert the dreadful fate which 
hung over her. And then, when she was thirteen, her mother died, 
and she felt that her mother’s illness and death were somehow her 


* Tbid., p. 183. *8 Ibid., p. 374. 
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fault, because ‘“‘she had fallen short of God’s requirements,” and was 
tormented by the thought “‘that she had not loved mamma as deeply 
as she should.’’'* This self-accusation was still alive when she was 
coming to Prince. Sally excuses herself for her attitude by pointing 
out that her mother ‘didn’t even want to see her, but was always 
saying, ‘Keep out of my sight.’’’'® To this she adds that she knows 
why her mother did not want her around: the reason was that 
something happened once when she was supposed to be sound 
asleep, but wasn’t. At just this interesting point in the “Auto- 
biography” Prince has evidently deleted something, presumably be- 
cause it was “too private to put into print.”?® We can only speculate 
as to what it was. But, at any rate, some very early incident in the 
life of Miss Beauchamp disturbed her worshipful attitude toward 
her mother and gave rise to evil and hostile thoughts, which she 
tried to neutralize by being good. But the antidote did not work; 
her mother fell sick and died. For weeks thereafter, dazed and 
delirious, she suffered for her guilt. At this moment Jones entered 
her life. A much older person, he was her first important friend, and 
often she ‘“‘fancied him unreal, sent as a sort of heavenly messenger 
to reassure her about mamma.”’'* So important was he to her that 
“She dreamed of devoting her life to him, of being always with him. 
To express it differently, he was the second divinity to whom she 
did reverence, mamma having been the first.”!% It was evidently, 
then, a part of Jones’s role to dispel the bad conscience which she 
had in regard to her mother. Therefore, her inner defenses were 
badly shaken when he ceased to be a spiritual father-protector and 
descended to the sexual level, where she was tempted once again, 
after the emotional crimes of the past, to do something bad. She 
endeavored to shore up her tottering psyche, first, by restricting her 
contacts with Jones and becoming remarkably moral and religious 
(here she had the guidance of an older woman whom she revered as 
a continuation of her mother), and, later, by adopting another 
father-protector, in the person of her physician. 

The above discussion has reviewed briefly some of the salient 
features of Prince’s famous case, with the aim of finding out whether 
there was any more sense and unity in Miss Beauchamp’s variable 
conduct than would appear from his account. It seems that there 
was. Prince himself served as a connecting link between the several 
states or personalities into which she was split up, and was, at the 


** Tbid., p. 387. 
*® Loc. cit. ** Ibid., p. 368. 
Ibid., p. 388. *® Ibid., p. 390. 
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same time, an important cause of at least one of the splits. BIV 
summed up the negative feelings of the patient toward her physician, 
who had aroused them partly by objecting to the continuance of a 
long-standing love affair. Back of this affair, which was marked by 
a number of exciting episodes, lay the need of the patient for protec- 
tion from feelings of guilt toward her mother—feelings which had 
been intensified by her mother’s death just prior to the beginning 
of the affair, but which had originated much earlier, in childhood, 
and which continued to haunt her adult life. Regardless of the cor- 
rectness of particular interpretations, the general point—that the 
behavioral abnormalities which Prince observed were largely trans- 
ference effects—is abundantly supported by the evidence. The re- 
placement of childhood emotional objects by others in later life is 
distinctly stated by Miss Beauchamp herself in the “Autobiography” 
(when she speaks of Mrs. X as a continuation of her mother and of 
Jones as a second divinity taking the place of her mother, who was 
the first), and it was beautifully illustrated before Prince’s own eyes 
when he saw himself transformed, for her, into her lover at a 
thrilling moment in the past. 
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STRUCTURAL FACTORS RELATED TO THE 
SUBSTITUTE VALUE OF ACTIVITIES IN 
NORMAL AND SCHIZOPHRENIC PERSONS: 


I. A TECHNIQUE FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF CENTRAL 
AREAS OF THE PERSONALITY 


GEORGIA BENNETT 


Worcester State Hospital 


To what extent can one activity serve as a substitute for another 
different in goal and content? Because of the discrepancies which 
external realities frequently force between aspiration and achieve- 
ment, it would seem profitable to investigate the dynamics of the 
situations involved in this question. The purpose of the present 
article’ is to describe a technique which enables the psychologist to 
deal with experimental analogies of such life situations. The tech- 
nique grew out of a study of substitute activity in normal and 
schizophrenic subjects. The results of these experiments will be 
presented in a later article. 


PROBLEM 


The capacity to create and to accept substitutes for goals which 
cannot be attained would seem to be an important factor in social 
adjustment. Differences which exist between persons in such a 
capacity suggest that there may be varying characteristics of mental 
structure determining the extent and nature of this adjustment. 
When confronted with strong frustrations, for example, one person 
finds it necessary to resort to the level of fantasy and unreality, 
whereas another is able to achieve satisfaction only through im- 
mediate affiliation of himself with objects in his environment. 


In the events of everyday experience, however, there are too 
many uncontrolled and obscure factors for a clear understanding to 


* The investigation was carried out at the Worcester State Hospital, and is part 
of a dissertation submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Duke University, June, 1941. 
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be obtained of these differences in meeting frustrating situations. 
There is evidence, too, that the investigation of the intellectual func- 
tions alone would not be entirely adequate for this purpose. Thus, 
patients suffering from mental disorders usually not considered or- 
ganic do not in general differ markedly from the normal population 
in initial intellectual level (8). 


An experimental approach, however, can be made through the 
method of interrupting tasks by interpolated activities of varying 
kinds (1). In this procedure it is assumed that to any activity in 
progress there corresponds a mental system in a state of tension and 
a vector toward a particular goal. (2). This tension may be dis- 
charged through attainment of the goal, but if the activity is blocked, 
the system may remain for some time in a state of tension. What 
kinds of activities, other than the original one, will permit the dis- 
charge of this energetic system constitutes the problem of substitute 
value. Previous experimenters have suggested as characteristics of 
the interpolated activity favoring substitute value, essential similarity 
to the original in structure and goal content (2), similarity in the 
level of reality (3), and equal or greater degree of difficulty (2). 

In these previous experiments, however, only peripheral and 
neutral tasks have been used, and it is questionable whether the fac- 
tors operating in such areas can be generalized for a description of 
life situations where deeper and more basic needs are involved. Mere 
similarity, for example, seems too undefined and at the same time 
too limited a criterion to be constantly operating in the variety of 
everyday experience. Instead, when central regions? of the self are 
involved, an activity may be able to serve as a substitute for another 
one which is quite different in content and in nature. It seems neces- 
sary rather to consider and analyze in detail the possibility of sim- 
ilarity of meaning as an important factor. Two entirely different 
activities, as far as intrinsic goal and the nature of the tas! are 
concerned, may at the same time be dynamically identical because 
they are tools for the expression of a single deeper need. For ex- 
ample, in reaction-formation the desired object may be treated with 
hatred and antagonism, and yet through this very opposite type of 
behavior some degree of satisfaction is obtained. It seems very 
probable that there are superordinate personal factors which overrule 
the more discrete items operating for the peripheral strata of the 
person. To those investigators interested in the grosser aspects of 


? A central region is one which is related to the major drives and needs of the 
person. The dynamics of this area will be discussed in a later paper. 
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abnormality, particularly as represented in the schizophrenic person- 
ality, these factors seem quite outstanding, since for many of these 
patients fantasy has so much more importance than the banal 
demands of reality. 

To investigate the forces determining substitute value in the cen- 
tral regions of the person, an interrupted task situation has been 
devised which provides an opportunity for the projection of ex- 
periences of strong effective tone and personal importance. In this 
way it seems possible to investigate the dynamics of substitute sit- 
uations having a close connection with actual life events. The use of 
projection techniques is particularly indicated by the observation of 
Rickers-Ovsiankina (in working with neutral tasks) that many 
schizophrenics seem unable to execute goal-directed activities for 
more than very brief intervals (6). She attributes this deficiency 
to a basic functional fluidity of mental structure which results in a 
deficiency in producing tension systems. She suggests, however, that 
“the possibility of the formation of tension systems might be rel- 
atively unimpaired in more central regions than those investigated”’ 
(7, p. 195). By using in the present investigation a situation optimal 
for the involvement of central personal regions, it seemed probable 
not only that strongly goal-directed activities could be set up, but 
also that very high degrees of substitute value might be obtained, 
since the psychic energy of the schizophrenic patient seems to be 
concentrated in the central parts of his personality. 

Rickers* has also found evidence that even when tension systems 
are successfully formed by schizophrenics for neutral activities, there 
seems to be a rigidity of the system walls which prevents any re- 
structuring from occurring when possible substitutes are offered, 
i.e., the percentage of resumption was the same for situations with 
or without substitutes. The notorious segregation of the schizophrenic 
“ego” from the world suggested that in the present investigation 
there may be a very strong boundary between the central and the 
peripheral strata of the person, and that the energetic relations within 
this boundary may still be intact. If systems within this more per- 
sonal area could be tapped, it might be possible to obtain very high 
degrees of substitute value, since the psychic energy is concentrated 
in this region. 

Other experimenters have also ignored the affective quality and 
relationships of the tasks concerned. In view of some of the con- 
cepts involved in repression and catharsis, affective tone seems to 


* Personal communication. 
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be an important consideration for an adequate explanation of sub- 
stitute value. 

The purpose of the present study was to develop a technique 
which would: (1) set up relatively segregated tension systems in 
schizophrenic patients so that substitutes might be introduced; (2) 
enable one to compare the substitute value of dissimilar but highly 
personalized tasks with the substitute value of similar, peripheral 
tasks used by other experimenters; (3) permit the investigation of 
the spontaneity of ego projections in relation to substitute value ; and 
(4) through analysis of the content of the tasks, allow for observa- 
tion of the influence of affective toning of a task on substitute value. 


METHOD 


The two procedures which seemed to offer the most possibilities 
for these purposes were those of the Thematic Apperception Test 
(4) and of play technique (9). Both have been shown in many cases 
to elicit the projection of crucial past experiences and complexes, or 
at least the symbolic representation of strong emotional relationships 
or events. The actual pictures of the Thematic Apperception Test 
were not used, but instead a single, rather vague, picture which was 
taken from a magazine illustration. Separate pictures were used for 
men and women. Each picture dealt with a single main character 
and could be interpreted in many different ways. 

In general, the procedure followed was that of presenting this 
ambiguous, neutrally toned picture to the subject with the request 
that he write a story about the most unhappy event of the pictured 
person’s childhood. After the subject had become engrossed in this 
task, he was interrupted and told that he was now to construct, with 
the toys provided, a scene representing “the most interesting and 
exciting situation” he could think of. He was observed through a 
one-way screen, during both of these tasks, and for a ten-minute 
period after the completion of the second task. The experiments 
were conducted in a partitioned room especially arranged for play 
technique (9). 

Preliminary experiments with a few subjects were attempted 
without the use of a picture as a point of departure. Frank instruc- 
tions were given to the subject to write a description, of the most 
unpleasant event that he could recall from his own childhood. This 
technique, however, proved undesirable in that it elicited material 
which was too personal; in one case even a personal antagonism 
towards the examiner resulted, lasting over a period of months. In 
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view of this, it was decided that the more indirect and obscured 
approach of a projection technique such as that of the Thematic Test 
might be more productive for the examiner and more comfortable 
for the subject. 

In preliminary tests using projection techniques, instructions for 
activities involving positive and pleasant affect were also tried, but 
these seemed from general observation, and from the reports ob- 
tained from the subjects, to produce activities much less intense than 
those produced by instructions for tasks involving unpleasant or 
painful content. 

In some of these early tests, the experimenter remained in the 
room for the purpose of facilitating opportunity for verbal comple- 
tion of the interrupted task. The presence of the examiner, however, 
seemed for some subjects merely to make the situation more re- 
stricted and to suggest to them an actual prohibition on resumption, 
whereas for others it seemed to represent an obligation to continue 
the first task. For example, one subject stated that she resumed 
because she felt the examiner wanted her to, whereas another stated 
that he did not continue because he felt the examiner would not let 
him. In view of these interpretations, it was decided that the absence 
of the examiner from the subject’s room offered a more controlled 
situation, since it eliminated certain social variables. However, ob- 
servation of the subject was not sacrificed, since one-way mirrors 
were used without the subject’s awareness. 

In some of the preliminary experiments, too, the uncompleted 
story—the initial task—was removed from the writing pad, and 
only the picture and writing equipment were left on the table, in 
order to ascertain whether removal of the actual concrete stimulus 
would materially reduce resumption. The trend, however, was for 
resumption to occur in some form nevertheless. In order to avoid as 
much artificiality as possible, the procedure of leaving the uncom- 
pleted story on the table was adopted, since its presence or absence 
seemed to have the same psychological meaning. 

The following procedure was finally chosen as optimal (as well 
as minimal) for the experimental investigation of central tasks. The 
subject is told that the examiner is interested in getting some sub- 
jects for a research project and is asked if perhaps in his spare 
time he might like to help her out. The appointment is made and the 
subject is taken by the experimenter to the experimental room, the 
conversation being allowed to revolve around the subject as a person, 
i.e., his interests, hobbies, profession, ambitions, family, etc. He is 
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then, according to his degree of integration and intelligence, told that 
this experiment is not a test of his ability; in the case of patients, 
that it will not be placed in his record; that it is confidential with 
the examiner, etc. The following instructions are then read: 


We are interested in studying people’s imagination because very little is 
known about it. Here, for example, is a picture of a man. Let’s suppose that 
he had a very unhappy life when he was a child. I want you to make up a 
story which will describe the most unhappy and unpleasant event of this 
man’s childhood, and which will tell me what connection this has with what 
is happening in the picture now. You might tell what the man in the picture 
is doing, what he is thinking about and what this unhappy and unpleasant 
memory is which he has of his childhood. I am going to work in the other 
room so that I won’t bother you, and I am going to give you pencil and 
paper so that you can write the story down. You can work here at the table. 
Do you have any questions? You may begin now. I will be in the next room. 


The examiner leaves the room, closes the door, and begins timing 
the patient while making observation on his behavior through the 
one-way screen. The time at which he begins to write is recorded, 
as well as his general approach to the task. He is allowed to continue 
to write for five minutes after the time at which he began to write. 
The experimenter then enters the room, and with emphasis gives the 
following instructions : 


I have something else I want you to do. I want you to do this now. We are 
also interested in plays and dramatic productions as a kind of imagination. 
I want you to think up a very interesting scene for a play, and then set the 
stage for it. You may use this material over here. Use as much of the 
material as you like, but make the most interesting and exciting scene you 
can imagine. Do you have any questions? ... All right, you start now, and 
work here on this table. 


If the subject does not stop writing at the beginning of these 
instructions he is told to stop in order to listen more attentively to 
the examiner. If he shows a tendency to return to the writing task 
at the end of the instructions, he is told that he is to do the second 
task now, and he is invited to get up and look at the material on the 
shelves. As he does so, the writing pad, picture, and a pencil are 
unobtrusively placed in the upper left-hand corner of the table, 
where they are accessible but not obvious. The soft pencil (No. 2) 
with which the subject has been writing is exchanged for a harder 
one (No. 3) with a poor eraser. This provides a convenient check 
on the point of resumption, number of lines written before re- 
sumption, etc. Subjects do not comment on, or seem to notice, the 
difference in writing produced by these two pencils. 
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As soon as the subject is seen to be approaching the play material, 
the examiner leaves the room, remarking that she will leave him 
alone so that he can concentrate, and will come back later when he is 
through. Observation is continued through the one-way screen. 
Notation is made of the time, and of the type of activities performed 
by the subject. The subject remains alone for the duration of 
Task 2, and is also observed for a ten-minute period following the 
conclusion of this task. It is essential to establish criteria for deter- 
mining the end of the play construction task, since measurement of 
the interval before resumption is dependent on this. The terminal 
point of the play construction task is regarded as the last point at 
which (a) any new object is added to the scene, or (b) any seem- 
ingly significant or new change is made in the existing arrangement 
of the scene. Since the significance of some of the behavior cannot 
be evaluated until answers have been obtained to the questions given 
at the end of the experiment, an attempt should be made to record 
all behavior in relation to the play material. If resumption occurs, 
the time is recorded, and the subject is allowed to complete the story, 
the examiner remaining out of the room until three minutes after 
the subject has put down his pencil. If, however, the story writing 
continues for over twenty minutes, the subject is asked either to 
finish it as quickly as possible or to tell the end of it to the examiner. 
Stories which continue for this long period of time are recorded as 
completed stories, since the desire or wish for completion seems 
sufficiently strong.* 

At the end of the ten-minute observation period, or completion 
of the resumed task, the examiner enters the play room and sits 
down at the table without speaking to the subject for one minute in 
order to permit opportunity for spontaneous verbalization. At the 
end of this interval, the examiner remarks that the scene looks very 
interesting, and asks informally the following questions : 

1. Would you explain the scene to me? 

2. Do you think that you got the idea from your own life or from the 


movies or from things you have read or from your past experience 
or from what? 


“That these procedures are not as artificial as they may appear to be in the 
telling is indicated by such side effects as strong emotional aggression toward the 
examiner after the subject had produced the requested material, and by a tendency 
for many subjects (especially normals) to seize the opportunity to talk at length 
about their unhappy love affairs, frustrated ambitions, and childhood sorrows. The 
aggressions were sometimes manifested in violent criticism of the experiment, the 
examiner’s personality, and psychology in general. Several subjects (both patients 
and normals) frankly stated that the situation brought up such traumatic recol- 
lections that they would like to be released from the experiment. 
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Do you think that any of it came from your own experience? (Omit 
if already answered in No. 2.) 

Did you finish the story you were writing here? 

What did you write about? 

Where did you get the idea for the story? 

Do you think that any of it came from your own experience? That is, 


from anything that has happened to you, or something that you have 
thought about or worried about? 


8. If you had to do one or the other—write a story or construct a scene 
for a play—which would you prefer to do? 

9. Had you finished the story when I interrupted you? 

10. Did you think about finishing the story while you were working on 
the scene? 

11. Which has more of your personal experience, more of your own life 
in it, the story or the scene? 

12. Which did you think was the more interesting to do? 


> 


These questions were sometimes accompanied by supplementary, 
nonleading questions in order to make the subject’s responses more 
complete. 


At the conclusion of these questions, the subject was told that 
he was free to leave, and was thanked for his co-operation. The 
examiner shuffled her papers and stood in front of her chair in order 
to allow the subject to take the initiative in leaving. Notation was 
made as to whether the subject spontaneously restored the play 
material to the shelves, left the scene on the table, or asked permis- 
sion to remove it. 

A modification of the standard procedure just described was also 
used as a second technique in an attempt to make the play construc- 
tion (substitute) task more personal for the schizophrenic subjects. 
In this technique, the instructions for Task 1 remained the same, but 
for Task 2, the subject was told to construct a scene representing 
“the most interesting and exciting situation” he could remember 
from his own childhood. 

A control series was used in which instructions for the first task 
remained the same, but in which the second task was of a neutral, 
peripheral variety, i.e., sorting the play material in a drawer. Both 
deliberate and accidental interruptions were used in this control 
series, the latter type being achieved by dropping the drawer and its 


contents and thus obtaining the subject’s co-operation in replacing 
the material. 


Experiments based on the technique described have been carried 
out on normal and schizophrenic subjects in order to compare the 
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factors relating to substitute activity, and have been found quite 
productive. 
SUMMARY 


In the investigation of the problem of substitute value the study 
of central systems of the personality seems particularly important if 
generalizations are to be made from experimental to life situations. 
Furthermore, the difficulty encountered by many investigators in 
getting schizophrenic patients involved in peripheral tasks also points 
to the value of utilizing more personal activities when such patients 
are being studied. In the present paper a technique is described for 
studying central aspects of the personality in an experimental setting 
involving the interruption of tasks by interpolated activities of vary- 
ing kinds. Procedures analogous to those of the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test and play technique were used. Modifications of this 
procedure are discussed in relation to factors determining substitute 
value in normal and schizophrenic persons. 
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AVOCATIONS AND VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


DONALD E. SUPER 
Clark University 


Considerable attention has been given, in recent years, to the 
study of problems of job satisfaction and employee morale. Hop- 
pock’s book on job satisfaction (2) and the Hawthorne study de- 
scribed in detail by Roethlisberger and Dickson (5) are outstanding 
examples of the work in this area. Other studies reviewed by the 
above writers and by Hoppock and Spiegler (4) and by Hoppock 
and Odom (3) have in many ways supplemented these, throwing 
light on the role of such variables as personality traits, marital status, 
age, sex, education, intelligence, managerial policies, occupational 
level, and change of social status. 


PROBLEM 


In a recent monograph on the nature of avocational interests and 
their relationship to occupations, the present author (8) reported 
some findings on the role of avocations in job satisfaction which 
suggested a new line of investigation. Psychiatrists and sociologists 
have generally maintained, apparently on a priori grounds alone, 
that better adjustment results when one’s major avocation contrasts 
with, rather than resembles, one’s vocation. Strangely enough, in 
view of the wide acceptance of this “theory of balance” in vocations 
and avocations, the relationships of avocations to vocations and their 
effects on emotional adjustment have not been considered by other 
students of vocational adjustment, although Hoppock included in his 
study (2) some interesting data on the similarity of the hobbies of 
a group of factory employees to their regular work. In his study of 
vocations and avocations the present writer (8) found that men with 
certain hobbies were more likely to be satisfied with their work than 
were men with certain other avocations, that the reasons for lack 
of job satisfaction varied from avocation to avocation, that in cer- 
tain avocations social and vocational maladjustment were positively 
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correlated, and that a more complex theory than that of balance was 
needed to describe the mental hygiene of avocations. 


These findings suggested other questions, answers to which were 
sought in order to throw more light on the role played by avocations 
in vocational adjustment. These questions were: 

1. What is the relationship between the reason for choosing a job and 

preference for one’s vocation or major avocation? 


2. What is the relationship between satisfaction in one’s work and the 
existence or nonexistence of a relationship between one’s vocation 
and avocation? 


3. Is there any relationship between occupational mobility and similarity 
of vocation to avocation? 


4. Do men tend to aspire to vocations which resemble their major avoca- 
tions ? 
5. Do age and occupational level have any bearing on the above ques- 
tions ? 
METHOD AND SUBJECTS 


Answers to these questions were sought by a further analysis of 
data gathered in the author’s original studies (7, 8). For this reason 
the questionnaire used and the subjects studied will not be described 
in detail in this article. Briefly, the subjects were 273 men ranging 
in age from 20 to 68 years, with a mean age of 38.01. They were 
members of avocational or hobby groups devoted to model engineer- 
ing, music, photography, and stamp collecting, were employed at the 
time of the study (1938), and were reached personally at club meet- 
ings or by direct mail. Anonymity was suggested in filling out the 
questionnaire. 


FINDINGS 


The reasons given by these men for choosing their present jobs 
were classified by the writer according to whether they were related 
primarily to economic factors, such as need to accept any job offered 
or pressure to enter the family business, were based on the possession 
of related abilities and training, resulted from an interest in such 
work, were caused by poor health, or could not be specified by the 
respondent. The incidence of these reasons was then tabulated for 
each avocational group, according to whether the respondent in ques- 
tion obtained more satisfaction from his hobby or his job, or felt 
that they were equally productive of satisfaction for him. As the 
results for each avocation tended to resemble those for the others, 
they are presented for the whole group of respondents, for whom 
the needed data were available, in Table 1. It should be remembered 
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TABLE 1 

PREFERENCE FOR VOCATION OR AVOCATION AND REASON FOR CHOICE OF PRESENT JoB 
Preference Economics Health Ability and training Interest Not specified 

N J N % N % N % N Jo 
DE Sexe ckiedeees 69 66 1 50 14 64 21 26 21 40 
DD iirevecndeeaiens 23 22 1 50 3 14 36 44 23 43 
13 1220 5 22 24 30 9 17 
105 100 2 i100 22 100 100 53 100 


p=<Al 


that a given respondent’s insight or memory may be defective : a well- 
satisfied person might, for instance, believe he chose his job because 
he was interested, whereas a dissatisfied person might rationalize 
that he was forced to take it. In spite of this need for caution, the 
analysis seems worth while. 

This table shows that two thirds of those who believed they had 
chosen their present jobs for economic reasons derived more enjoy- 
ment from their hobbies, while one third either liked their jobs better 
or enjoyed them equally. Toc few cases had made choices because 
of health factors to reveal trends. Choices believed to have been 
based on ability and training had about the same outcome as those 
based on economic factors. Almost half of those who thought they 
had made vocational choices as a result of interest derived more 
pleasure from their jobs than from their hobbies, and almost a third 
enjoyed them equally. Those who did not specify a reason were 
almost equally divided between preference for job and for hobby. 
The Chi-square of 35.84, with 8 degrees of freedom, shows that 
there is less than one chance in one hundred of obtaining results such 
as these as a result of random errors. 

As it is possible to derive more enjoyment from one’s hobby than 
from one’s job, and yet be satisfied with the latter, the reasons given 
by the respondents for choosing their present jobs were tabulated 
according to job satisfaction in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
REASON FOR CHOICE OF PRESENT Jos AND JoB SATISFACTION 
Economics Ability and training Interest Not specified 
N J N N % 


fo N % 
eee 62 63 10 48 13 16 14 25 
9% 100 21 100 83 100 56 100 


X2=4302 p=<0l 


Here we see that almost two thirds of those who, according to 
their own belief, had chosen their present jobs for economic reasons 
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were dissatisfied with them, whereas only one half of those who 
believed they had chosen them because of ability and training and 
less than one fifth of those apparently motivated primarily by in- 
terest were dissatisfied with their jobs. The discrepancies between 
the trends revealed in this table (shown to be reliable by the Chi- 
square of 43.02 and p of less than .01) and those in the first table 
suggest that not a few of those who preferred their avocation to 
their vocation were nevertheless satisfied with the latter. It is prob- 
able that the avocation is preferred because it is unrestricted by 
economic, managerial, and other factors not pertaining to the nature 
of the work which often limit one’s vocational opportunities. 

In the monograph previously referred to (8), the writer reported 
that each of the avocations studied was similar in its interest pattern 
to one or more vocations, with the probable exception of stamp col- 
lecting. Model engineers, for example, had interests like those of 
professional engineers, and were in fact frequently engaged in tech- 
nical occupations of one kind or another. Even philately tended to 
draw more heavily from some vocations than from others, despite 
the lack of a clear-cut interest pattern. The “theory of balance” was 
inadequate as a description of the dynamic relationship between 
vocations and avocations, for avocations were found to play four 
different roles rather than simply to counterbalance vocations. This 
finding, and the theory which was postulated to explain it, suggested 
an analysis of the effect upon job satisfaction of the presence or lack 
of similarity between one’s vocation and one’s major avocation. 
Using the findings reported in the original study (8) as a guide, 
the writer tabulated the data in a fourfold table, according to job 
satisfaction and the existence of a relationship between present voca- 
tion and major avocation. As the trends for all four avocations were 
similar, they are presented as one group in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Jos SATISFACTION AND SIMILARITY OF VOCATION TO AVOCATION 
Vocation similar Vocation unrelated D/oq 


to avocation to avocation 
24 59 


This table indicates that more than three fourths of those in 
vocations which resembled their avocations by virtue of the nature 
of the activities involved in each were satisfied with their jobs, 
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whereas less than one half of those engaged in vocations unrelated 
to their major avocations were satisfied with their work. The critical 
ratio of 6.11 confirms the significance of these trends. 

The existence of a dynamic relationship between vocation and 
avocation, suggested by the above findings, led to an analysis of the 
relationship between preference for vocation or avocation and oc- 
cupational mobility, on the hypothesis that men engaged in vocations 
differing from their avocations should, being frequently dissatisfied 
with the former, tend to shift from one occupation to another more 
often than men engaged in related occupations and satisfied with 
their choices. Accordingly, the employment histories of the subjects 
were analyzed and their occupational (not job) changes tabulated 
according to their vocational and avocational preferences. 


TABLE 4 
PREFERENCE FOR VOCATION OR AVOCATION AND OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


Prefer hobby Prefer job No preference 
% D/ od % Dio d % D/ od 
No change of occupation..... 163 = 40.5 _ 41.5 18 


3 25 
Occupation changed ........ 110 = 55.5 25.5 19 


In Table 4 the above data are presented for the four avocations 
as a group. The critical ratio of 2.84 shows that those who had been 
more stable occupationally were more likely to derive more enjoy- 
ment from their jobs than were those who have changed occupations. 
The expected tendency exists for those who preferred their hobby 
to have been more mobile vocationally, but the difference is not 
clearly significant. There is no difference in the occupational mobil- 
ity of those who derived equal satisfaction from vocation and 
advocation. 

Such an analysis, however, is hardly likely to be refined enough, 
in view of the complexity of vocational and avocational relationships. 
We should know whether the tendency is to move toward or away 
from vocations which resemble the major avocation and whether 
such movement results in job satisfaction. 

Table 5 shows that eight tenths of those who were employed in 
occupations which resembled their avocations and had made no 
major changes were satisfied with their work, as contrasted with five 
tenths of those engaged in unrelated occupations who had not 
changed. Similarly, those who had changed but who were still in 
related occupations tended to be satisfied, while those in other, un- 
related, occupations who had changed tended to be dissatisfied. Not 
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TABLE 5 
RELATIONSHIP OF VOCATION TO AVOCATION AND OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 
Satisfied Dissatisfied D/gq 


Direction of change N %&% % 

Related occupation : 
from related occupation ...............e- 48 67 33 1.74 
from other occupation ................... 29 79 21 2.68 

Other occupation: 
43 49 51 
from related occupation ........cccccocees 21 43 57 — 


all of these differences are significant, but the trend is definitely in 
favor of those whose vocations resembled their avocations either 
as a result of change or as a result of original choice. 


To assume that occupational mobility is a fair index of the desire 
to change occupations would, however, be an unwarranted assump- 
tion. For this reason the above analysis is supplemented by Table 6, 
which shows the relationship of vocational ambitions to similarity of 
vocation and avocation. 


TABLE 6 
RELATIONSHIP OF VOCATION AND AVOCATION AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
Actual occupation N % Desiring no change % Desiringachange D/oq 
Related to avocation..... 125 62 38 4.53 
Unrelated to avocation... 139 35 65 


Table 6 shows that almost two thirds of the men employed in 
vocations which resembled their major avocations desired to make 
no change of occupation, whereas two thirds of those in unrelated 
vocations would have liked to change their occupation. The sig- 
nificance of the trend is revealed by a critical ratio of 4.53. A further 
breakdown of these figures shows that only 5 per cent of those in 
related occupations wished to change to vocations unrelated to their 
major avocations, while a small majority of those in unrelated occu- 
pations who wished to make changes wanted to enter occupations 
related to their avocations (35 per cent of the total vs. 30 per cent). 
These findings confirm those of the two preceding tables. 


Hoppock (2) and other students of job satisfaction have re- 
ported that as men grow older they are more likely to find satisfac- 
tion in their work. The present writer has shown (7) that this 
tendency is not a simple one, but that satisfaction decreases in the 
late twenties and early thirties and increases again later, as one 
might expect in light of Bihler’s (1) theory of life-stages, and that 
much of this variation with age was in reality the result of changes 
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in occupational level. This being the case, it was thought that the 
amount of satisfaction derived from vocation and avocation, respec- 
tively, might vary with age and occupational level. The men were, 
therefore, classified according to hobby and to preference for job 
or hobby according to age groups. The distributions were such as 
might have resulted purely from chance, the probabilities ranging 
from .20 to .70, although the tendencies were for model engineers, 
musicians, and photographers to prefer first their jobs, then their 
hobbies, and then their jobs again, and for stamp collectors to be- 
come more interested in their avocation, as they got older. The com- 
posite results are presented in Table 7, revealing no significant 
trends. 


TABLE 7 
AGE AND PREFERENCE FOR VOCATION OR AVOCATION 

Preference Age 

20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65and up 
ee 47% 57% 39% 41% 20% 100% 
16 17 26 18 33 — 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
ss 43 104 66 44 15 4 


2= 138 df=10 p=.10to.20 


Vocational and avocational preferences were tabulated also ac- 
cording to occupational level, in order to determine whether socio- 
economic status and the greater freedom presumably allowed by the 
higher level occupations had any relationship to the major source of 
satisfaction. As the trends for the four avocations were similar, the 
composite results are presented in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 
OccCUPATIONAL LEVEL AND PREFERENCE FOR VOCATION OR AVOCATION 
Preference 
Level N Hobby Job Equal 


x2=3087 df=10 p=<0l 


Table 8 shows a constant decrease in the percentage of men deriv- 
ing more pleasure from their major avocation than from their voca- 
tion as one goes up the occupational scale, except for the sudden 
drop at the semiskilled level and the partial subsequent recovery. 
The trend is less constant for job preference and for equal interest 
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in both vocation and avocation, but there is still a rough positive 
relationship between occupational level and interest in one’s work 
rather than in one’s hobby. 


DISCUSSION 


It has already been pointed out that the reasons given in retrospect 
for having chosen a particular job may be distorted by rationaliza- 
tion. Those who are satisfied with their work may come to believe 
that they chose it because they were interested in it, and many of 
those who are dissatisfied with their jobs may conclude that they 
were forced to take them in spite of greater interest in other fields. 
That this caution need not cause us to reject the conclusion that 
those who choose their jobs for economic reasons tend to prefer 
their avocation to their vocation, and to be dissatisfied with the latter, 
is suggested by Vernon’s report (9) that teachers who choose to 
enter that field for unsatisfactory reasons tend to be dissatisfied with 
their work. Those who choose their present jobs because of ability 
and training also tend to prefer their avocation, but are about equally 
divided between satisfaction and dissatisfaction with their work. 
Those who, on the other hand, believe that they chose their jobs 
because of interest in the type of work tend to derive more satisfac- 
tion from their jobs than from their hobbies and to be satisfied with 
their jobs. 

It is significant that not a few of those preferring their avoca- 
tions to their vocations are nevertheless satisfied with their jobs. 
Apparently the greater freedom allowed by the avocation results in 
a preference for it, a conclusion supported by the finding reported 
in another study (8) that much vocational dissatisfaction among 
hobbyists, such as model engineers and musicians, is the result of lack 
of opportunity for self-expression and experimentation in their 
work. 

This fact has important implications for management, which 
should be concerned with finding outlets for the creative and ex- 
perimental urges of its employees. Recognition and promotion of 
able individuals is hardly likely to come rapidly enough, or affect 
enough individuals, to be an adequate solution. Suggestion systems 
are also probably only a partial answer. Recreational programs may 
provide some substitute outlets where the work itself is too highly 
mechanized to allow individual self-expression. The Hawthorne study 
(5) suggests that the attitude of the supervisor toward the indi- 
vidual, giving him the feeling that he is more than a cog in a 
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machine, is of fundamental importance in making the job a source 
of satisfaction. It is probably true that education should provide a 
more adequate training for the use of leisure, in order to make avail- 
able avocational substitutes for those whose work allows little self- 
expression. 

In an earlier study (8) it was reported that the major avocations 
of employed men often resemble their vocations. The theory of 
balance was, therefore, rejected as a description of the facts of 
vocational and avocational relationships. Avocations were found to 
be either extensions of satisfying vocations into leisure time or out- 
lets for strong interests not expressed in vocations. No evidence was 
reported, however, which threw direct light on the mental hygiene 
effects of similarity of vocation and avocation. The present study 
shows that those with avocations resembling their vocations tend to 
be satisfied with their work, while those whose vocations and avoca- 
tions are dissimilar tend to be dissatisfied with their jobs. Job satis- 
faction and dissatisfaction can, of course, be isolated aspects of 
adjustment unrelated to adjustment in other areas. But a number 
of studies (2, 6, 8) have shown that maladjustment in one area tends 
to spread to other areas and to become generalized. It is, therefore, 
significant, and contradictory to the theory of balance as a statement 
of mental hygiene principles, that those whose major avocations re- 
semble their vocations are better adjusted than those with a greater 
variety of major activities. We may conclude that what makes for 
adjustment is not so much a balance of activities as the existence of 
outlets for dominant interests in one’s major activities, especially in 
one’s work. 

That men who prefer their major avocation to their vocation 
have changed jobs more often than others also suggests that the 
avocation is frequently the expression of a strong interest for which 
no outlet is provided by the job. Viewed psychologically, occupa- 
tional mobility therefore appears as a search for an adequate voca- 
tional outlet for special interests and abilities. This conclusion is 
supported by the fact that those who have constantly been employed 
in vocations resembling their major avocations are most likely to be 
satisfied with their jobs, and that those who have changed from voca- 
tions unrelated to their avocations to occupations which are so related 
rank next in the percentage satisfied, with the proportion of dissatis- 
fied men increasing as job changes bring them further from or no 
nearer to occupations resembling their major avocations. Further 
support for this conclusion is the finding that those in jobs related 
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to their hobbies tend to have no desire to change vocations, whereas 
those in jobs unrelated to their hobbies do tend to aspire to other 
vocations, most frequently those resembling their major avocations. 


There is no evidence of a tendency to derive more satisfaction 
from either one’s job or one’s hobby as one gets older, although it 
was expected that either the routine of the beginning jobs held by 
young men or the lessened vocational drive which not infrequently 
characterizes the established man might result in such a relationship. 
It may be that these two factors counterbalance each other, but we 
have no direct evidence on this point. 

The material on occupational level and major source of satisfac- 
tion does lend some indirect support to this last hypothesis. A posi- 
tive relationship was found between occupational level and preference 
for one’s job rather than one’s major avocation. Thus those who 
are high enough in the occupational scale to have some freedom of 
expression and self-direction in their work tend to derive more satis- 
faction from vocational activities than from avocational, whereas 
those who are lower in the occupational scale, and who consequently 
have less opportunity to do work which interests them in ways which 
interest them, derive more pleasure from their avocations. This fact 
makes even clearer the importance of educational, personnel, and 
recreational programs which help both to place men in satisfying 
work and to develop leisure activities which provide them with out- 
lets for strong interests and abilities not expressed in their work. 


SUMMARY 


This study sought to answer certain questions raised by earlier 
studies of job satisfaction and of the relationship between vocations 
and avocations. These dealt essentially with the relationship between 
job satisfaction and similarity of vocation to avocation. 

Data gathered in an earlier questionnaire study of 273 employed 
adult male hobbyists were analyzed to throw light on these questions. 

The major findings were as follows: 

1. Men who believe they chose their jobs for economic reasons 
tend to derive more satisfaction from their avocations, whereas those 


who believe they were motivated by interest derive more satisfaction 
from their vocations. 


2. Men whose major avocations resemble their vocations tend 
to be satisfied with their jobs, whereas those whose major avocations 
do not resemble their vocations tend to be dissatisfied with the latter. 
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3. Men who have not changed occupations are likely to derive 
more satisfaction from their work than from their hobbies, whereas 
those who have changed occupations tend to derive more satisfaction 
from their avocations. 

4. Occupational changes which result in greater similarity of 
vocation to avocation are more likely to result in job satisfaction 
than changes which lessen the similarity of vocation to avocation, 
those whose vocations resemble their avocations without occupa- 
tional change being most likely to be satisfied with their jobs. 

5. Men in vocations related to their avocations tend not to desire 
to change occupations, whereas those in unrelated occupations tend 
to aspire to other vocations, to those which resemble their avocations 
somewhat more frequently than to others. 

6. There is no definite relationship between age and preference 
for vocation or avocation, but the percentage of workers who prefer 
their jobs to their hobbies increases as one goes up the occupational 
scale. 

7. It is concluded from the above that avocations are the mani- 
festations of dominant interests which express themselves, if the 
situation permits, in vocations of the same type. If the situation is 
unfavorable, the dominant interest may cause the avocation to 
compete with the vocation for the attention and energies of their 
possessor, making it the major source of satisfaction. 

Implications for education and personnel work were briefly 
pointed out. 
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BREAST FEEDING, MATERNAL REJECTION 
AND CHILD PERSONALITY 


C. H. PETERSON anp FRANCES L. SPANO 


The Samuel S. Fels Research Institute 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Psychoanalysts have long been interested in the so-called oral 
and anal stages of development in the child (1, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17). 
These stages supposedly affect the later character or personality of 
the individual. Levy’s work with infants and dogs (18, 22) supports 
this theory with respect to oral perversions. Childers and Hamil 
(5), Hill (4), Hoefer and Hardy (15), and Rogerson and Rogerson 
(26) found that breast feeding was apparently desirable from both 
the physiological and psychological standpoints. 

The presence and duration of breast feeding have also been taken 
as an indication of rejection-acceptance on the part of the mother 
(7). Levy (19, 20, 21), Brunk (3), Freeman (8), and Newell 
(24) found a relationship between the two, indicating that rejecting 
mothers breast feed their children for a shorter period than accepting 
mothers. 


All of these studies are based on clinic cases. And since the 
data in most cases are based on retrospective reports, their reliability 
may be questioned. The measurements of child personality and 
maternal rejection are also questionable. 


As a preliminary approach to the problem of the relationship, 
if any, between the early oral or feeding stage and maternal rejec- 
tion and child personality, one aspect of this period, namely, duration 
of breast feeding, was selected, since it is quantitative in nature and 
can therefore be treated statistically, and since it was felt that the 
data on the present cases were more reliable than that of previous 
studies. The data on breast feeding were obtained from the mothers 
at the pertinent time. The data on parent and child behavior consist 
of reliable quantitative ratings. We were interested in determining 
whether the findings of the studies mentioned above would be sub- 
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stantiated in a group of normal children upon whom various reliable 
quantitative measurements were available. 


Duration of breast feeding was computed in weeks. Since other 
studies do not specify whether duration of breast feeding as used 
therein included supplemented breast feeding, two series of figures 
were used in this study: (1) complete or unsupplemented breast 
feeding, defined as the length of time during which the mother was 
the only source of milk for the child; and (2) total or unsupple- 
mented and supplemented breast feeding, defined as the length of 
time during which the mother was the source of any of the child’s 
milk. Duration of unsupplemented breast feeding for 126 cases 
ranged from 0 to 65 weeks, with a mean of 10.01 and a standard 
deviation of 13.29 weeks. Duration of total breast feeding ranged 
from 0 to 104 weeks, with a mean of 19.21 and a standard deviation 
of 18.92 weeks. 


RESULTS 


a. Breast feeding and child behavior. Each of the measures 
of duration of breast feeding was correlated with several aspects of 
the child’s behavior and personality. (1) Ratings on the child in 
the Fels Nursery School. Of thirty traits included in the Fels 
Child Behavior Scales (25), thirteen were selected as being possibly 
related to duration of breast feeding, according to psychoanalytic 
hypotheses. The ratings are the means of three raters, based on an 
observation period of three to five weeks. (2) Ratings on the Joél 
Behavior Maturity Scale (16). These ratings were also made in the 
Nursery School under the same conditions as the child behavior 
ratings. (3) Social Quotients obtained on the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale (6) used in interviews with the mother. (4) Scores 
of the older children on the Brown Personality Inventory (2). 


Table 1 presents the correlations obtained. All of them are low 
and not statistically significant. Moreover, the direction of the cor- 
relations in many cases is contrary to the psychoanalytic theory. 
Duration of breast feeding yields minus correlations with affection, 
cheerfulness, confidence and kindness, and positive correlations 
with resistance and social apprehensiveness. The correlations with 
aggressiveness, cruelty, jealousy, and quarrelsomeness are in the 
expected direction. There is no evidence that those children breast 
fed least are more maladjusted and insecure than those breast fed 
longer. 
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TABLE 1 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BREAST FEEDING AND CHILD BEHAVIOR 
AND PERSONALITY 


Duration of Breast Feeding 


N Variable (1)* (2)** 
-.10 -11 
-15 -.07 
34 Brown Adjustment: Total Score .............eeeeeee: .02 45 
34 Brown Adjustment: Insecurity Score ................. -.06 a 
TABLE 2 
Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BREAST FEEDING AND MATERNAL 
REJECTION 
Duration of Breast Feeding 
N Variable (1)* (2)** 
109 Restrictiveness of regulations 08 03 
110 General protectiveness ............... -.17 -19 


* Unsupplemented. 
** Total breast feeding, see p. 63. 


b. Breast feeding and maternal rejection. Maternal rejection 
was measured by ratings on the Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scales 
(4). These ratings are made on the mother by a home visitor after 
two visits of 2-3 hours duration. In addition to the scale specifically 
designed to measure acceptance-rejection, several others in the total 
group of thirty were used, since they appeared to be part of the 
larger variable of acceptance-rejection as the concept is expressed by 
social workers. These included such scales as affection, solicitous- 
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ness, protection, and babying. Symonds (27) also considers criticism 
and severe discipline evidence of rejection; those scales concerned 
with this area of parent behavior were therefore included in the 
study also. 


The correlations are listed in Table 2. Again, they are all low 
and not statistically significant. And here also the direction of the 
correlations is not always consistent with psychoanalytic theory. Du- 
ration of breast feeding correlates negatively with child-centeredness, 
acceleration, babying, protectiveness and solicitousness, and posi- 
tively with restrictiveness, enforcement, and severity of discipline. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two measures of duration of breast feeding were correlated with 
aspects of the child’s personality and behavior and characteristics of 
the behavior of the mother towards the child, in order to make a 
preliminary test of psychoanalytic theory concerning the relationship 
between these factors. The correlations were all low and not statis- 
tically significant. 

We may conclude that in the group of normal children studied 
(a) there is no relation between duration of breast feeding and child 
personality at the nursery school level, nor with adjustment at the 
pre-adolescent stage, and (b) duration of breast feeding is not re- 
lated to maternal rejection and cannot therefore be taken as an index 
of rejection. 

It is possible that other aspects of the feeding period are related 
to the variables of parent and child behavior and personality. It is 
probable that these other, qualitative, aspects, rather than mere dura- 
tion, were responsible for the positive results of previous studies of 
clinic cases. Since duration as such shows no relationships, we can 
now proceed to a study of other aspects of the early feeding period 
in the search for influences on later personality. 
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A QUANTITATIVE APPROACH TO 
MEASURING REGULARITY OF SUCCESSION 
IN THE RORSCHACH EXPERIMENT 


JOSEPH ZUBIN 
New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital 


The usual performance of a reasonably systematic person who 
is presented with the Rorschach ink-blot cards consists of first giv- 
ing responses which take in the whole card (W), then giving detail 
responses (D), and then finally rare detail responses (Dr). Anyone 
who persistently gives responses strictly in this order or in some 
other constant order is said by Rorschach (4) to be a highly system- 
atized person of the pedant type. At the opposite end of the scale 
are the people who show no system at all in their responses, skipping 
from responses to the whole card to rare details on the card and 
back to large details or some other unsystematic procedure. Such 
an approach is totally unorganized or “confused” and is said to 
characterize schizophrenics. The normal approach is said to lie 
somewhere between these two extremes. 

At the present time the methods of classifying regularity of suc- 
cession are entirely qualitative. Rorschach (4) distinguished be- 
tween the rigid, orderly, reversed, loose, and distracted types of 
succession. He did not give any specific directions for identifying 
the various types, but he did point out the importance of two other 
indices in estimating succession types: (a) persistence of successive 
responses in the same locale’ and (b) the degree of unevenness in 
the number of responses per card, that is, the intercard variability 
in responses. Beck (1), following Skalweit (5), classified succes- 
cession into only three types: methodical, irregular, and confused; 
but he utilized combinations of these terms to indicate intermediary 
stages. Klopfer utilized Rorschach’s categories of succession but 
gave more specific directions for distinguishing between these cat- 


. . how tenaciously a subject persists in trying to see as many wholes as 
possible, before he proceeds to the details, trying to find a great many of these 
and then finally going over to the small details” (4). 


be 
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egories. The need for some measure of succession was recognized 
early by Rorschach. He pointed out that it would be well to have 
one formula which would express for each subject both the relative 
proportion of wholes, details, etc., which he utilized in his responses 
as well as the strictness or laxity in the succession of these locales. 
But he goes on to say: “This, however, could not be accomplished 
without inexpedient complications” (4). 

Since Rorschach’s work was done before some of the more 
recent developments in the statistics of intraindividual variability 
became generally known, it is quite easy to understand why he could 
not overcome the “cumbersome complications.” With more modern 
methods it is possible that a simple solution will be found. This 
article? indicates an approach to such a solution. Since type of suc- 
cession is defined as the regularity with which the subject exhibits a 
given pattern in the locales of his responses, it should be very simple 
to determine whether there is a preferred pattern or whether the 
choices are random. An examination of an actual distribution of 
responses by one individual illustrates the point. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES BY ORDER OF APPEARANCE FOR CASE I 


Oxper OF APPEARANCE 
Cards | 

LE 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Ws W Ww 
il W D Ds | 
D Ww D Dr 
W D W D 
wi w D D | Dr Ww D Ww D 
_ | ae W | W W 
Vil W Ws Ww W W D | D D Ww 
eee | D D Ww W W D Dr D Dr 
| Ww Dr D D D 
W D D D Dr D | 


the Eastern Psychological Association, Brooklyn College, New 
ork, 1941. 

The author is grateful to Dr. M. M. Bolles for making many valuable sug- 
gestions. Acknowledgment is also made for the clerical assistance afforded by 
the National Youth Administration in the analysis of the data. 
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Table 1 is read as follows: To Card I the subject gave four whole 
responses and then laid the card down. To Card II he gave one 
whole response followed by two detail responses, and so forth. 

The type of succession exhibited by this record is somewhat 
difficult to estimate because of the presence of certain elements that 
have no bearing on the type of succession. First, there are the W’s 
and the D’s which represent responses in which the white unfilled 
space in addition to the filled space was utilized. Since the white 
space element (s) does not modify the type of succession, it can be 
disregarded. The second element is the sequence of responses be- 
longing to the same locale category. Thus the first card has a chain 
of 4 W’s but no shift to another locale. Hence, strictly speaking, 
there is no succession in locale in Card I. The successive responses 
in the same locale category will be designated as a chain,* and in 
order to get a better graphic presentation, the data of Table 1 are 
assembled by chains in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES BY CHAINS IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE 
For CaAsE I 
Orper or APPEARANCE 
Cards 
1 2 | 3 | 4 5 6 7 

Ww 

WwW D Dr 

IV Ww D | W D 

WwW D Dr W D WwW D 

Vil W D W 

Vill D Ww D Dr D Dr 

WwW Dr D W D 

WwW D Dr D 


It is now possible to see more clearly the type of succession ex- 
hibited by this individual. Let us examine Card V. The sequence 
*A chain can consist of either a series of responses classified as belonging in 


the same category of locale, or in the limiting case of a single response in the 
given locale category. 
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of locales in Card V may be regarded as constituting three cycles: 
W DDr;WD;and WD. The first three locales, W, D, Dr, con- 
stitute a cycle which, when finished, is followed by a second cycle 
consisting of W, D. Here the second cycle seems to end, for the 
next response is a W, which has already appeared in the second 


cycle. 

In order to measure the degree of regularity in the succession 
of locales, a tabulation is made of the shifts that occur. When we 
limit ourselves to three types of locales, W, D, and Dr, as Beck 
does, there are nine possible shifts, as shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


SuccEssION IN Recorp or Case I ACCORDING To PROGRESSIVE AND 
REGRESSIVE SHIFTS 


Direct SHIFT Return SHIFT Total 
Progressive Regressive Neutral Progressive | Regressive 
WD 10 DW 1 Ww 2 DW 4 WD 1 18 
WDr 1 DrW 0 D oO DrW 1 WDr0 2 
DDr 5 DrD 1 Dr O DrD 2 DDr 0 8 
Total 16 2 2 7 1 28 


The sequence W D is the natural course of shift, according to 
Rorschach and his followers. This type of shift is here defined as 
progressive, and the shift in the reverse direction (D W) is defined 
as regressive. It will be noted that each of the three pairs of locales 
is presented in a progressive and regressive direction. The result 
of the analysis contemplated here is independent of the direction of 
the shift. 

In examining Table 2, again it is noted that there are two types 
of shifts: intracycle shifts and intercycle shifts. Turning to Card 
V, we note that after the end of the first cycle, W D Dr, the shift 
to the next cycle, Dr W, although apparently in the reverse direction, 
is nevertheless the normally expected shift. After the cycle is fin- 
ished and a new one begun, the return sweep to the next cycle must 
be contrary to the expected direction, just as the return sweep of 
the eye after ending a line of reading is contrary to the normal 
reading direction. The intercycle shifts are called return shifts, 


and if they are in the expected direction, they are called progressive, 
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and if not, regressive. The frequency of shifts of each type that 
were exhibited by Case I are also shown in Table 3. 

The progressive shifts are more numerous than the regressive 
for each type of shift. The number of shifts by type for each of 
the ten cards for Case I is shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF PROGRESSIVE, REGRESSIVE, AND NEUTRAL SHIFTS By INDIVIDUAL 
CArps For Case I 


Carps 
Type of Shift 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | Total 
Progressive... .. 0 1 2 6 0 2 3 3 23 
Regressive. .... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 3 
Neutral........] 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 2 
ee 1 1 2 3 6 1 2 5 4 3 28 


There are two questions to be answered by Table 4. First, is 
there a consistent pattern in shift in the ten cards? Second, is this 
pattern predominantly progressive, regressive, or neutral; and to 
what degree does the preferred pattern prevail? 


The consistency of the succession pattern was investigated by 
dividing the ten cards at random into two halves, odd-numbered and 
even-numbered, and comparing the distribution of progressive, re- 
gressive, and neutral shifts in each. 


The proportion of progressive, regressive, and neutral responses 
does not differ significantly in the two sets of cards. It may, there- 
fore, be concluded that the response pattern of Case I is quite con- 
sistent from card to card with regard to succession. Additional 
analysis showed that the succession on the colored cards did not 
differ significantly from the succession on the uncolored cards. 


With regard to the second question, that of predominant direc- 
tion of the shifts, it is clear that they are in the progressive direction, 
since there is a total of 23 progressive and only 3 regressive shifts. 


‘It should be noted that, strictly speaking, not all the return shifts are inde- 
pendent shifts. For, after a cycle that ends in Dr, the return shift to the next 
cycle cannot help but be progressive since it must be either Dr D.or Dr W, both 
of which are progressive return sweeps. On the other hand, cycles ending in W 
can be followed only by regressive return sweeps. Only the return sweeps after 
cycles ending in D can be regarded as independent, since the new cycle can begin 
either with a W or a Dr. It might have been better to disregard return sweeps, 
but the number of shifts in some of the records was so small that it was decided 
to include them. 
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We may now turn our attention to measuring the degree of pref- 
erence for progressive shifts. 


The problem of measuring the degree of preference for progres- 
sive, as contrasted with regressive, shifts is a highly technical one, 
and only the bare outlines of the method can be given. Applying 
the hypothesis that there is no preference for progressive over re- 
gressive shifts (the null hypothesis), we should expect to obtain the 
observed preference ratio 23:3 only 9 times in 100,000 as determined 
from the development of the Binomial distribution for (% + %)**. 
This probability is so low that the hypothesis of no preference must 
be discarded in favor of a strong preference for progressive shifts. 
The value of Chi Square corresponding to this value of P is 12.4. 
In order to obtain a measure of the degree of regularity of succes- 
sion, the influence of the total number of shifts must be removed 
from the value of Chi Square. This is done by dividing the value 
of Chi Square by the total number of shifts, 26, and the resulting 
ratio is found to be 0.50. This ratio is the mean contingency co- 
efficient or the square of the point correlation coefficient, sometimes 
known as the Boas-Yulean Phi. Upon extraction of the square 
root, the value of Phi is found to be 0.71. Thus Case I has a suc- 
cession index of 0.71. 


Working with the null hypothesis is advantageous, since it yields 
a zero point, at which there is no regularity. The amount of de- 
viation from the null hypothesis shows the amount of regularity. 
The clinical significance of different degrees of regularity can then 
be empirically determined. 


It should be pointed out here that actual preference for the pro- 
gressive shifts in a group of unselected normals, or a group of 
unselected individuals in general, does not enter into our calculation. 
It has been pointed out by Rorschach experts that in such groups 
the null hypothesis will not hold. Our data prove this conclusively, 
since all our normals and some of our abnormals exhibit significant 
deviations from the null hypothesis. Had we applied some other 
hypothesis, such as a 2:1 instead of a 1:1 preference in favor of 
progressive shifts, our succession index would have been different 
in size but comparable. 


Several difficulties might arise in the application of this method. 
First, the end of the cycle is not always apparent. Secondly, the 
trend W D Dr might not be the characteristic one for the individual 
in question. With regard to the first difficulty, a simple rule can 
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be followed to make clear the end of the cycle. Whenever a locale 
is repeated (not counting repetitions in a chain) in the same card, 
a new cycle is entered. With regard to the second difficulty, the 
characteristic trend of a given individual can be detected in the 
analysis. Thus, if an individual is characterized by the succession 
Dr D W—as Rorschach has found to be the case in certain cautious 
persons—the responses that are listed under the heading “Regres- 
sive” will be the more predominant. The procedure for computing 
the reliability and the degree of succession remains the same as be- 
fore. If some other type of succession predominates (D W Dr, or 
W Dr D, etc.), these trends will emerge from the data, and the 
dominant shifts can be added together into one group and contrasted 
with the contradominant shifts. In cases where there is no apparent 
dominance, the succession cannot help being confused. 

In comparing the “succession” indices of various persons, one 
should keep in mind that the succession index is to a large extent 
dependent on the “comprehension type.”® Thus, an individual who 
uses only one type of locale cannot be rated for regularity of suc- 
cession, although some other method of evaluating his performance 
may be developed. The succession indices of individuals who give 
only D’s and Dr’s may not be comparable directly with those of indi- 
viduals who give only W’s and D’s. It would be better to relate 
each succession index to the “comprehension type” from which it 
sprang. However, until clinical practice provides the opportunity 
of trying out the equivalence of succession indices of various types, 
it is not unwarranted to compare tentatively group differences in 
these indices. 

In order to examine the practical value and significance of these 
succession indices, the 59 cases described by Beck in his /ntroduction 
to the Rorschach Method were analyzed and their succession indices 
computed. Beck’s 59 cases are divided into the following 10 cat- 
egories: (1) normal (healthy adults of superior intelligence), (2) 
feeble-minded, (3) depressed, (4) hypomanics, (5) schizophrenics, 
(6) neurotics, (7) conduct disorder in adults, (8) problem children, 
(9) inadequate test reactions,® and (10) mental hygiene cases.’ The 
distribution of succession indices for each of these groups is shown 
in Table 5. 


* The relative number of W D and Dr responses. 
. . apparent misdiagnosis, in reality inadequate diagnosis, a certain per- 
centage of which will inevitably appear in any worker’s more extended experience.” 

. ..a set of records in which the oe Test especially brings out the 
feasibility of mental hygiene efforts. . 
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TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUCCESSION INDICES FoR BECK’s 59 CASES BY 
CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS 


INDEX 
Group 30—- | 40— | 50- | 60- | 70- | 80-| 90 
39 | 59 | 69 | 79-189 | + | OF | Xt |Total 
(1) Normals (Superior)...; 1* | j..... 1 0 1 5 
(7) Conduct Disorder in 
(8) Problem Children. 6 4 12 
(9) Inadequate Test 
(10). Mental Hygiene 
ss 1 2 0 | 7 2 1 2 | 30 14 | 59 


*Probability between .05 and .08. fNonsignificant. qInsufficient data. 


The succession indices range from 0.32 to 0.97. In some records 
the data were insufficient to establish the presence or absence of a 
significant trend. Whenever the total of progressive and regressive 
shifts was less than 5, the data were considered insufficient for statis- 
tical evaluation, although they may be psychologically meaningful. 


Although the number of cases in each group is rather small and 
the homogeneity of each group is questioned by Beck himself, it is 
nevertheless of interest to compare these groups for whatever light 
they may throw on the question of succession. Of the 59 cases given 
by Beck, 15 had significant indices, 30 had insufficient data for com- 
puting indices, and 14 gave nonsignificant indices. 


The analysis of the group of 5 normals indicates that 3 of them 
had significant succession indices, one a doubtful index, and one had 
a nonsignificant index. The one normal that shows a nonsignificant 
index is Case 4. On the basis of this index, his succession is to be 
regarded as confused, since no trend was apparent in it. Upon 
analyzing the succession in this case more closely, the cause of the 
confusion may be traced. When the cards are divided into odd- and 
even-numbered cards, the distribution of progressive, regressive, and 
neutral shifts for this individual is quite similar in the two halves 
as shown in Table 6. 
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TABLE 6 
PROGRESSIVE, REGRESSIVE, AND NEUTRAL SHIFTS IN RESPONSES OF CaAsE IV 


Ranpom Hatves Co.orep vs. UNCOLORED 
Odd Even Total Colored | Uncolored| Total 
Progressive... .. 3 2 0 5 5 
Regressive... ... 1 1 2 2 0 2 
Neutral. ....... 1 2 3 0 3 
Total...... 5 5 10 5 5 10 
x’ = 10.0 


However, when the cards are separated according to color, it 
becomes evident that all the progressive shifts are found in the 
uncolored cards, while the regressive and neutral shifts are localized 
in the colored cards. The distribution of shifts by type for the 
colored cards is so different from the distribution for the uncolored 
cards that a discrepancy as high or higher could arise by chance less 
than one time in 1,000. (x? = 10.0;n = 2.) Apparently color 
interferes with the progressive trend in the succession of this case. 
Had this individual been undisturbed by color, his succession index 
might have been as significant as that of the rest of the normals. 

The feeble-minded group presents no particular problem in inter- 
pretation, since it is to be expected that most feeble-minded will pre- 
sent either a record with inadequate data for computing succession 
indices, or will have nonsignificant (confused) indices. All five 
feeble-minded cases did not yield sufficient data to be analyzed for 
succession. 

The depressed group also failed to provide sufficient data for 
analysis. Both in this group and in the previous group there were 
only “singleton” responses (one response to each card), with a few 
exceptions. 

The hypomanic group had one individual with a succession index 
of .97, one with a doubtful index and two with nonsignificant indices. 
Case 16, who had the high succession index, showed 9 progressive 
shifts and no regressive shifts. Seven of these shifts occurred in 
the colored cards. Apparently color is essential for evoking system- 
atic succession in this individual. | 

The schizophrenic group does not present any uniformity with 
regard to succession. Cases 19, 21, and 22 all have high succession 
indices (0.69, 0.60, and 0.69, respectively). Cases 20 and 24 show 
nonsignificant indices, while Case 23 yields insufficient data. Since 
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the subcategories of schizophrenia to which these patients belong 
are not given by Beck, no further clinical comparisons can be made. 


In the neurotic group, one case had an index of 0.88, three cases » 


had nonsignificant indices, while one yielded insufficient data. It 
might have been expected that color might have produced the 
confusion in succession in some of the cases, but an analysis of the 
data indicates that the uncolored cards have an equally confused 
succession. 

The group of conduct disorders yields one record with a high 
index, one record with a nonsignificant index, and four with in- 
sufficient data. 

In general, the superior normals tend to be characterized by 
significant succession indices, while the other groups tend to have 
either nonsignificant indices or yield insufficient data for computing 
indices. A few schizophrenes (four in this study) also exhibit 
significant indices. 

In order to test out the correspondence between the quantitative 
estimates of succession and the clinical estimates, the succession in- 
dices computed by the above method for the 59 cases tabulated by 
Beck were compared with Beck’s own estimates. 


TABLE 7 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUCCESSION INDICES AND CLINICAL ESTiMATES 
OF SUCCESSION FoR Beck’s 59 Cases 


QuantiraTiIvE INDEX 


Clinical Estimate .30- |.40— |.50— |.60— |.70— |.80— |.90 
LS + | O§ | | Total 

7. Methodical Irregular ..|..... 2 0 1 6 
2 0 7 2 1 2 | 14 | 30 | 59 


*One of these cases showed a significant progressive index for the uncolored cards and a definite contrary 
trend in the cclored cards. 

tOne of these cases showed a succession index of doubtful reliability (.08>P>.05). 

{Doubtful reliability. §Nonsignificant. \\Insufficient data. 


It will be noted that the clinical estimate of succession does not 
always agree with the quantitative index computed by the method 
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described above. The most striking discrepancy between the two 
estimates is with regard to the 19 cases that did not yield sufficient 
data from which to compute the quantitative index but which were 
given succession ratings by the clinician. Even if we remove these 
19 cases from consideration, the relationship fails to show much 
improvement. 


Another possible source of deviation between the two estimates 
is exemplified by Case 4 as shown in Table 6. For the entire per- 
formance the succession is inconsistent in trend, but for the perform- 
ance on the colored and uncolored cards respectively, the succession 
is quite consistent. The clinical estimate for the succession in this case 
was methodical, while the quantitative estimate was nonsignificant. 


In view of the qualitative differences that exist between the ten 
types of subjects included in this study, it becomes necessary to 
treat each group separately, and to analyze the relationship between 
the clinical and quantitative estimates for each one. 


The only group that gives a very definite correspondence be- 
tween clinical and quantitative estimates is the superior normal 
group. The agreement in the neurotic group is also fairly good. 
It is possible that the schizophrenic group would also show a high 
correspondence if we were to separate the group into its diagnostic 
subcategories. 

In view of the fact that the clinician probably utilized other 
criteria beside the one which formed the basis of the quantitative 
approach, it would be of interest to analyze the data in accordance 
with the other aspects of succession which were mentioned previously 
—the concentration aspect and the intercard variability. But this 
must be left for a subsequent paper. 


SUMMARY 


A quantitative index has been suggested which provides a 
method for gauging the presence of a preference for either the pro- 
gressive or regressive types of shifts in locale in Rorschach re- 
sponses. It seems to bear some relationship to diagnostic category 
as well as to conventional clinical estimates of succession. By a fur- 
ther study of additional factors that influence conventional clinical 
estimates, the reasons for the discrepancies that were observed may 
be revealed. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


KNOWLEDGE AND CHARACTER. By 
Maxwell Garnett, C.B.E., Sc.D. 
Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1939. 358 pp. 
Dr. Maxwell Garnett is probably 

best known to psychologists for a 
single brilliant article appearing in 
1919—a tiny shoot which in the 
hands of others grew into the present 
flourishing tree of multifactor analy- 
sis. To educationists he is well 
known for a monumental product of 
pioneer thinking: Education and 
World Citizenship, which appeared 
about the same time. During the last 
twenty years he devoted his time and 
energies to the League of Nations, 
but the inexorable Ice Age which 
descended upon its activities drove 
him recently to reappear in the lati- 
tudes of psychology and educational 
theory. Much as psychology may re- 
gret losing for so long the services 
of such an original and profound 
thinker, it must now admit some com- 
pensation. For on returning to its 
problems Dr. Garnett treats us to a 
review of the situation as seen by a 
man of vision, enjoying a freshness 
of perspective denied to those fa- 
tigued by continuously facing those 
problems or blinded by current fash- 
ions of thought. 

His averred purpose is to develop 
further, and restate more clearly, in 
the light of psychological -advances 
in the interim, those aims of educa- 
tion at which he arrived in Educa- 
tion and World Citizenship. But this 
purpose quickly and necessarily leads 
him into the main problems of the 
psychology of individual develop- 


ment, so that in fact the greater part 
of the book is concerned with de- 
termining “how experience makes 
character.” 

In making this genetic study of 
personality the author discusses abil- 
ities and their relationships, as well 
as the nature of interests, sentiments, 
character, and will. Indeed, one of 
the most commendable sections of the 
book is that in which he presents a 
convincing and succinct statement of 
the present position regarding the 
analysis and structure of abilities. 
Here his assured mathematical touch 
handles the current controversies 
with impressive certainty. 

Concerning the growth of inter- 
ests, the conflicts of sentiments and 
integration of character he develops 
five laws. On viewing this ambitious 
simplification of the many minor 
laws with which psychologists in the 
field of personality are fretting at 
the present time, the first sense of 
pleasurable surprise is quickly fol- 
lowed by misgivings. For these laws 
are couched in neurological terms, 
the vague neurological terms popular 
among psychologists a generation 
ago, before physiologists had revolted 
against allowing doubtful psycholog- 
ical theories to find sanctuary behind 
still more doubtful, or entirely imag- 
inary, physiological “facts.” 

In the first place Garnett revives 
Morton Prince’s general notion of 
the “neurogram,” itself a perfectly 
clear and unobjectionable concept. 
His first law amounts to a statement 
of psychophysical parallelism, a log- 
ical preliminary for those succeeding. 
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The second runs: “Excitement in any 
nervous arc tends to spread to every 
other arc that is connected to the first 
by synapses with thresholds low 
enough for that excitement to over- 
come.” As a basis for the third law 
Garnett makes use of a notion fre- 
quently employed by McDougall, as 
follows: “Of all neurograms that in- 
clude arcs of the higher level, the 
most excited tends to drain the ex- 
citement from the others.” The 
fourth law: “Will can reinforce the 
excitement in any active neurogram” 
throws interactionism athwart the 
parallelism of the first law, an in- 
consistency which will interest psy- 
chologists and scandalize philoso- 
phers. Philosophers may be equally 
scandalized, but in a different way, 
by the fifth law, which runs: “Ac- 
tion is the natural end of every train 
of thought”! 


For support and illustration Gar- 
nett draws considerably upon the 
writings of William James, McDou- 
gall, and Spearman. There is a 
marked deficiency of reference to the 
work done in the last ten years, and 
even when that work is introduced 
there is a tendency to lean more 
heavily for factual support upon an 
anecdote by William James than 
upon a laborious collation of obser- 
vations in the modern manner. As 
to the use of reflex arc, synapse re- 
sistance and arc “level,” the best that 
can be said is that it is no more 
fanciful physiologically than many 
of the “simplifications” upon which 
stimulus-response psychology of the 
reflexological type currently depends. 


Nevertheless, Garnett’s laws merit 
serious consideration, especially in 
view of the sorry state of the alter- 
native simplifications which psychol- 
ogists are struggling with in this 
field. Restated in purely psycholog- 


ical, behavioristic terms they would 
seem to cover satisfactorily a re- 
markable range of facts concerning — 
thought, emotional life, and person- 
ality development. 

It is difficult, in a purely psy- 
chological review, to do full justice 
to the power and range of this book. 
For in addition to handling psycho- 
logical issues it deals with educa- 
tional policies, government reports 
on administration, history and reli- 
gious values. Typical of the con- 
vincing organic wholeness of the 
treatment is the success with which 
Garnett descends finally from his gen- 
eral principles to such precise prac- 
tical corollaries as, “At least until he 
reaches the Sixth Form of a second- 
ary school, every pupil should 
spend the greater part of his work- 
ing week in studying under, or for, 
his own form master’; because “It 
is plain that six or seven subjects, 
taught out of relation to one another, 
each by its own specialist, are not 
likely to develop single wide interests 
in the minds of boys or girls who are 
not yet old enough to direct and in- 
tegrate their own studies.” 


That he has integrated so many 
different facets of psychology, educa- 
tion and life in a comparatively small 
book, indicates the writer’s capacity 
to practice what he preaches. Nor is 
concentration on essentials gained at 
the cost of readability. The style is 
lucid and dignified; while the illus- 
trations and allusions are apt and 
interesting. 

From the psychologist’s point of 
view, however, it must be admitted 
that the investigation seems of very 
uneven depth. Sometimes Dr. Gar- 
nett’s reappearance in psychology re- 
minds one unfortunately of Rip van 
Winkle with his rusty flintlock. More 
frequently, when one compares his 
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work with much that has been pub- 
lished in the years of his absence 
from active contribution, one is re- 
minded of Gulliver among the Lilli- 
putians. 
RaAyMOND B. CATTELL. 
Harvard University. 


THE THERAPY OF THE NEUROSES AND 
PsycHoses. By Samuel Henry 
Kraines. Philadelphia: Lea & Fer- 
biger, 1941. 512 pp. 


Samuel Henry Kraines is a young 
psychiatrist who has had an excellent 
training, but whose reputation and 
published papers stamp him as an un- 
usually ambitious individual. This is 
more definitely brought out by his 
Herculean attempt at his age of writ- 
ing a book on perhaps the most diffi- 
cult topic in psychiatry, namely, the 
therapy of the neuroses and psychoses. 
This does not mean to. imply that 
such a large and ambitious task was 
necessarily doomed to failure, be- 
cause there are many sections of this 
work which are clearly and excel- 
lently set down. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to survey the book as a whole 
without realizing that the author did 
not succeed in what he attempted to 
do. In his preface he has stated, 
“This volume is intended to state as 
clearly and pragmatically as possible 
the factors underlying the formation 
of nervous and mental diseases and 
their treatment. It is believed that 
physicians other than psychiatrists 
will be able to make practical and 
valuable application of the principles 
of therapy herein discussed.” Un- 
fortunately, what may be concluded 
about the final result in terms of this 
goal is that a book has been written 
which is a little too psychiatric for 
the general practitioner and in large 
part too superficial for the trained 
psychiatrist. 


As a whole the main contribution 
which the author has made is found 
in the sections dealing with psycho- 
neurotic symptoms, the fundamental 
psychology of the psychoneuroses, 
and psychoneurotic symptoms ex- 
pressed primarily by psychological 
factors. His grouping of neurotic 
symptoms under symbolic, general 
tension, and focal tension is a simple, 
excellent and clinically useful classi- 
fication. It may be added that tension 
symptoms are indeed very common 
ones seen every day by the psy- 
chiatrist, but that nowhere have they 
been discussed quite as completely as 
in this book. His chapter on psycho- 
neurotic (symbolic) symptoms ex- 
pressed primarily by psychological 
factors is clearly and concisely writ- 
ten. There is only one other portion 
of the book which appears to be of 
particular merit, and that is the 
chapter dealing with sex drives, in 
which the relationship of sexual life 
with disturbances in physical func- 
tion is described in a completely ob- 
jective, brief, and succinct manner. 
This is one chapter which is, with- 
out doubt, practical to the general 
physician. 

The remainder of the book has 
nothing new or particularly useful 
to offer. The whole problem of 
psychotherapeutic principles and tech- 
nique are nowhere nearly as well 
handled as in Paul Schilder’s Psycho- 
therapy. Particularly disappointing to 
the general practitioner must be the 
discussion of the psychiatric symp- 
toms expressed through the auto- 
matic nervous system. This portion 
of the volume is incomplete and 
naive, and there is a noticeable ab- 
sence of experience with many of 
the psychosomatic disorders. When 
one reaches the chapters on the 
Psychoses no impression is left other 
than that the author has attempted 
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to crowd most of his knowledge into 
this one production so that it literally 
seems stuffed and necessarily incom- 
plete and superficial. 

In looking at this book as a whole 
one finds not a compromise between 
psychobiology and_ psychoanalysis, 
but a confusion of both in which the 
writer has attempted to objectify his 
mixed feelings on both subjects. We 
have here a picture of a psychobiol- 
ogist who has been tempted by 
psychoanalysis, and who, it would 
appear, feels guilty about his loss of 
allegiance to the former. Adolf 
Meyer’s kindly but impersonal Fore- 
word must have been gained by the 
author to overcome some of his guilt 
in his loss of loyalty to his powerful 
father. Kraines knows that psycho- 
biology is not the answer, and 
senses like many of us that psycho- 
analysis is not either. He seems defi- 
nitely, by the relatively small space 
he gives to psychobiological stock 
phrases, to be directing himself from 
psychobiology toward psychoanalysis, 
although his chapter on Psychoanaly- 
sis and Related Schools gives the 
impression again of having to get 
everything one knows within the 
covers of this book, and is painfully 
brief in the tiny section on Psycho- 
analytic Therapy. The use of psycho- 
analytic thought, nevertheless, per- 
vades the entire volume. The absence 
of the post-mortem crusading spirit 
of psychobiology, whose propaganda 
was essential thirty years ago, but 
whose principles are now a part of 
the philosophy and practice of every 
well-trained psychiatrist, is to be 
lauded, and is indeed the best indica- 
tion of the author’s metamorphosis. 

Maurice H. M.D. 

Duke University School 

of Medicine. 


A Poricy 1n REticious EpucaTIon. 
By E. F. Braley. London: Univer- 
sity of London Press, 1941. 191 
pp. 5/-. 

It is generally agreed that religious 
education is important. This general 
agreement has not, however, in the 
past secured a satisfactory system of 
religious teaching in the schools be- 
cause there has been no _ general 
agreement as to the form that this 
teaching should take. The controver- 
sies between the demands of different 
religious denominations have had the 
effect of reducing the practice of re- 
ligious teaching to a condition which 
no one is prepared to defend. Dr. 
Braley gives an account of the his- 
tory of these difficulties which should 
help towards an understanding of the 
obstacles which have held up reli- 
gious education in the past and to- 
wards an appreciation of the means 
by which they can be overcome in the 
future. That different protestant de- 
nominations have now found them- 
selves able to unite in the use of 
Agreed Syllabuses of religious in- 
struction, gives reason for hoping 
that many of these obstacles are in 
process of being overcome. The Ro- 
man Catholic child not attending a 
school of his own denomination will, 
of course, receive his religious in- 
struction from his Church. Some- 
what more difficult is the case of the 
child of agnostic parents who do not 
wish their children to receive an edu- 
cation based on the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity. Such a child must receive his 
ethical training from his home and 
it is to be presumed that parents who 
are not merely indifferent to Chris- 
tianity but actively opposed to it will 
be willing and able to give such a 
training at home. 

Dr. Braley gives some interesting 
statistics of the number of children 
receiving religious instruction at var- 
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ious stages of the secondary school, 
ranging from 10.37 per cent who re- 
ceived no religious instruction at their 
secondary school to 57.70 per cent 
who received none after Form V. 
Those interested in statistical meth- 
ods may note that these figures are 
based on rather a small number of 
cases (a sample of 139) for such 
exact calculation of percentages; the 
general indications are, however, 
probably sufficiently reliable. In the 
last chapter there is an interesting 
collection of facts concerning the re- 
lation of the Church to Youth Move- 
ments. 

While this book is not and does not 
claim to be a contribution to psychol- 
ogy, it contains a great deal of 
factual material of importance to all 
who are interested in the psychology 
of religion. 

R. H. THOULEss. 

Cambridge, England. 


TECHNIQUE OF ANALYTICAL PsycCHo- 
THERAPY. By Wilhelm  Stekel. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. London: John Lane, 1939. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF PER- 
SONALITY. By Louis P. Thorpe. 
London: McGraw Hill, 1938. 


The Technique of Analytical Psy- 
chotherapy gives the gist of Stekel’s 
views on the theory and practice of 
psychological treatment of mental ill- 
ness. It abounds in useful practical 
hints for the beginner in practice, ir- 
respective of the school of therapy 
to which he may belong, and like 
other works of Stekel, it contains 
ample and _ interesting illustrative 
material. 

The author lays special stress. on 
intuition in his active method of 
treatment. According to him, “the 
use of intuition is the most signif- 
icant distinction between the Stekel- 


ian and the Freudian analyses.” “The 
fundamental mistake of the passive 
(orthodox) psychoanalysts,” says 
Stekel, “is that, clinging obstinately 
to the method of free association, 
they go on waiting for the patient to 
tell them his secret voluntarily. This 
lack of psychological acumen ex- 
plains many of their failures.” 
Stekel’s accusation, that the psycho- 
analyst lacks insight, seems to be un- 
founded. The difference between the 
followers of the two schools is, per- 
haps, not one of the degree of insight 
(although the content of the “in- 
sight” might be different in each 
case) but rather that of the use made 
of the insight at various stages of 
the treatment. The Freudian would 
be justified in arguing that too much 
reliance on insight and its hasty ap- 
plication might lead the therapist into 
the error of attempting to implant 
into the patient’s mind what might 
not be there at all, and further that, 
assuming the intuitive inferences to 
be correct, they might yet fail to 
serve their purpose if used prema- 
turely in the treatment since the pa- 
tient’s cognitive comprehension of 
the causes of his illness can still 
leave him emotionally, and therefore 
vitally, unaffected. For the Stekelian, 
however, the active use of intuition 
at a very early stage in the treatment 
might be necessary, and indeed indis- 
pensable in some cases, in view of 
the brevity of treatment on which he 
insists. 

Stekel deals with transference in 
an extensive and interesting manner, 
making special reference to trans- 
ference in homosexual patients. There 
is an excellent chapter on obsessional 
neurosis. 

One of the many points on which 
Stekel differs from Freud is with re- 
gard to lay analysis. Stekel insists 
that the right to be an analyst should 
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be reserved for persons with medical 
qualifications. He does not, however, 
give any convincing reason why the 
lay analyst, with the cooperation of 
the physician where necessary, should 
not prove at least as efficient in the 
treatment of mental illnesses as the 
psychiatrist himself. 


Stekel, like some others who have 
differed from Freud, uses unneces- 
sarily aggressive expressions against 
Freud at times, but unlike them, he 
shows unstinting appreciation of 
Freud’s contributions to psychology. 


Thorpe’s discussion of the deter- 
minants of normal personality de- 
velopment in his book on The Psy- 
chological Foundations of Personality 
provides little space for the theoret- 
ical bases of psychoanalytical con- 
tributions. Thorpe regards the con- 
ceptions of psychoanalysis (under 
which term he includes not merely 
the Freudian school but the Jungian 
and Adlerian schools as well) as “‘be- 
ing much more mythical and animis- 
tic’ than those of orthodox psychol- 
ogy. But he deems them of sufficient 
importance to merit inclusion in his 
discussion of “conflictful behavior,” 
and indeed utilizes, in his considera- 
tion of personality disturbance, a 
number of mechanisms and processes 
revealed by psychoanalytical studies. 
This relative neglect of depth psy- 
chology is, however, the only serious 
deficiency in a book which is other- 
wise admirably suited to be, as its 
title claims, a guide for students and 
teachers on the problems of person- 
ality. 

The author sets out to study “the 
irreducible processes and mechanisms 
of human nature and to weave the 
materials, problems and divergent 
views in psychology which are so 
often subsumed under the academic 


demarcations of child psychology, 
adolescent psychology, educational 
psychology, mental hygiene, etc. 
around the natural core and object 
of interest of psychology—the per- 
sonality of man.” He achieves this 
aim with a marked amount of suc- 
cess. 


Thorpe deals, more or less elec- 
tically, with the problems of person- 
ality, its nature, growth, and integra- 
tion. As an educationist, however, he 
is also concerned with the normative 
aspects of personality development— 
with the educability of the person- 
ality and with the prevention and 
cure of maladjustments of personal- 
ity. The author believes firmly in the 
educability of personality and he 
strongly and effectively supports the 
environmentalist point of view, al- 
though he does not fail to present 
evidence put forward by the pro- 
tagonists of heredity. 

The author deals also with phys- 
iological appraisals of character and 
personality. He expresses scepticism 
as to their utility. With regard to 
personality tests, Thorpe thinks that 
they lack the reliability and validity 
of mental tests, but he is optimistic 
about the ultimate success of the 
efforts which are being made to de- 
vise methods to overcome the difficul- 
ties which stand in the way of the 
measurement of personality. 


The book contains extensive dis- 
cussions of different theories with 
regard to the various aspects of per- 
sonality and a large amount of rel- 
evant literature is reviewed. Ques- 
tions and a select bibliography at the 
end of each chapter add to the value 
of the work as a textbook on the 
problems of personality. 

Desat. 

London, England. 
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Tue MAsk oF SANIty. By Hervey 
Cleckley. St. Louis: The C. V. 
Mosby Co. 


A new interpretation of the 
strangest of all mental maladies— 
that known as psychopathic person- 
ality. Fifteen male cases serve as 
basis for the author’s characterization 
and interpretation of psychopathy. 
The psychopath manifests two irre- 
concilable personalities—one, that of 
an intelligent, socially adjusted indi- 
vidual and two, that of a shockingly 
depraved individual. Personality No. 
1 is in reality artificial; Personality 
No. 2 is the true personality. Per- 
sonality No. 1, the socially well- 
adapted one, is but a brilliantly acted 
role, however, a role which the indi- 
vidual is more than eager to cast 
aside. Frequently under the influence 
of alcohol the real, deeper person- 
ality, that is, the psychopathic state, 
emerges. The alcohol singularly does 
not produce the transformation but 
serves merely as a stage trick to rep- 
resent the transformation. Typical 
of these psychopathic states which 
regularly alternate with sane or lucid 
states are: irresponsibility, irration- 
ality, improvidence, lack of common 
sense, moral blindness, absence of a 
sense of shame and of gratitude, 
egocentricity, lack of insight, desire 
for a sort of spiritual and moral 
death but never for a physical sui- 
cide, lack of sexual potency coupled 
with sexual promiscuity, inability to 
form deep and lasting attachments. 
During the psychopathic states acts 
of a shockingly unmoral nature are 
performed. 


The author believes that the under- 
lying feature is loss of cultural and 
spiritual meanings and accordingly 
would prefer to rename psychopathy 
“sematic dementia” which term sig- 
nifies deterioration of meanings. 


Psychopathy, while resembling in 
some measure the Bohemian de- 
moralization of a frustrated neurotic, 
goes more deeply. However demoral- 
ized the neurotic may be, he never- 
theless retains a semblance of moral 
scruple, even if negatively evidenced. 
On the other hand, the psychopath 
presents a moral defect—a regression 
from things moral so profound that 
no semblance of cultural values is 
evidenced in his actions. 


Traditional explanations have been 
along constitutional lines, namely, 
that the psychopath possesses a he- 
reditary obtuseness of his instinctive- 
emotional dispositions such as defies 
moralization. Such explanations hold 
no hope of cure or prevention for the 
malady. 

The author, while not rejecting en- 
tirely the hereditary factor, would 
shift the center of gravity to the 
sociogenic factor of frustration. 
Why under frustration these psycho- 
pathic personalities act the way they 
do and not like neurotics who still 
retain some regard for moral values, 
is due to defective early pedagogy or 
possibly to constitutional predisposi- 
tion. Faulty training of the child in 
inhibition has as a result an all-too- 
easy regression to a moral infantil- 
ism subsequent frustration. 
This predilection for short circuits 
rather than for the long circuits in- 
volved in inhibition makes inevitably 
for the unnaturalness of the sane 
role so misleadingly enacted by the 
psychopath in his so-called lucid mo- 
ments, 


Psychopathy has gone by a num- 
ber of names in the past such as 
moral imbecility, moral insanity, con- 
stitutional psychopathic inferiority. 

F. C. SUMNER. 

Howard University. 
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Lewen Freupen. By Theodor 
Reik. London: Imago Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 1940. S.404. 


MAsocHIsM IN MopEerN Man. By 
Theodor Reik. Translated by Mar- 
garet H. Beigel and Gertrud M. 
Kurth. New York: Farrar & 
Rhinehart, 1941. vi + 439 pp. 


Out of fifteen years of observation 
and analysis of the behavior so viv- 
idly described in this last century by 
the Karaite descendant and Austrian 
novelist, Leopold von Sacher Ma- 
soch, the Director of the Society for 
Psychoanalytical Psychology here 
brings together his thoughts on the 
motivational source and on the dy- 
namics of the expression of maso- 
chism. 

The basic metapsychological fic- 
tions of Eros and the death-instinct 
as elaborated by Sigmund Freud are 
accepted as the descriptive matrix 
wherein Reik’s special views are de- 
veloped. The orthodox analytic forms 
of masochism, for example, are re- 
designated by Reik as sexual and 
social masochism, pointing to corre- 
sponding life-situations of develop- 
ment and approximating the meaning 
of the feminine and moral masochism 
described by Freud. Erotogenic 
masochism, considered by Freud as 
a peculiar characteristic of the mo- 
dality of sexual excitation, appears 
to Reik as only a physiological deter- 
minant in the development of maso- 
chism. 

Characteristic of masochistic be- 
havior is the special importance of 
fantasy, both in the sexual and de- 
sexualized spheres. Prolongation of 
excitation and tension is, too, another 
peculiarity of the masochist. This 
“suspense factor” is closely associ- 
ated with the detailed masochistic 
fantasy and determines the selection 
of fantasy material. 


The demonstrative feature is also 
carefully discussed and the distinc- 
tion between masochistic demonstra- 
tion and narcissism and exhibitionism 
is originally and compellingly made. 
Provocation is another characteristic 
which is the expression of an attempt 
by the masochist to assure a witness 
before whom he may then demon- 
strate his pleasant suffering. 

Reik discusses the dynamics and 
origin of masochism, stressing the 
“flight forward,” the hastening to the 
suffering in order to get to the pleas- 
ure, aS a masochistic mechanism in 
mastering anxiety and he insists that 
masochism originates in fantasy. 

The female masochist and the re- 
lation of masochism to femininity are 
given attention as well as the social 
and cultural aspects of the maso- 
chistic personality. 

This work of Reik, along with 
that of Sacha Nacht and Karl Men- 
ninger and the writings of Wilhelm 
Reich and Otto Fenichel, provides a 
wide contemporary treatment of the 
subject of masochism. But such a 
collection of insightful contributions 
would not be complete without Otto 
Rank’s Art and Artist, a work which 
certainly illuminates much of the phe- 
nomena in the sphere of social ma- 
sochism more adequately than Reik’s 
present volume. Rank’s views are 
discussed by Reik only by displace- 
ment upon Karen Horney. 

Nevertheless, this writing of Reik 
presents a penetrating insight into 
human behavior filtered through an 
imposing fund of general cultural 
knowledge. If, occasionally, in the 
pursuit of his theme, Reik seems to 
be elaborating an individual and pri- 
vate Weltanschauung, his psycho- 
logical acumen is no less keen for 
all that. 

Epwarp J. STAINBROOK. 

Duke University. 
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